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THE 


N the first year of his 
pontificate Pope Leo 
XIII called the turn on 
the evils which Socialism 
had brought to society’s 
ee well-being. Quod Apos- 
tolici Muneris, The So- 
cialists, was uttered on December 28, 
1878. It was not so much a discus- 
sion of Socialism’s vicious techniques 
as it which revealed the 
social misery which inevitably re- 
sults when people are beguiled into 
following wrong social philosophies. 
Unfortunately, its warning was all 
too little heeded then, just as the 
current warnings of Pius XII are 


was one 


not getting the consideration they 
should. One wonders if society in 
general isn’t mulishly persisting in 
drinking its bitter cup of misery to 
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the very dregs before turning to a 
wholesome, refreshing beverage; for 
as early as 1878 Leo XIII warned 
that even then the human race had 
advanced “to the very verge of final 
dissolution.” We needn’t regard so- 
ciety’s present chaos as a sudden 
thunderclap of misfortune: we have 
been asking for it for a long time. 


In discussing Socialism in Quod 
Apostolici Muneris, Pope Leo did not 
confine his discussion to Socialism as 
we apply it today to a movement 
which stands apart from Com- 
munism and is, in fact, one of Com- 
munism’s bitterest enemies. He used 
the term in its most comprehensive 
sense and thereby included what we 
today know as Socialism, and also 
Communism and nihilism. Nihilism 
has almost passed from our current 
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FIRST GREAT Evil 


vocabulary, but was used unsparing- 
ly in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth and early part of the twen- 
tieth centuries to denote the So- 
cialist-Anarchists who were the fore- 
runners of Lenin and Trotsky. Yet 
nihilism was a segment of the 
general doctrine of Socialism and its 
materialism. Communism is also a 
segment, at present the most violent 
one, even though Karl Marx 
thoroughly despised the Socialists of 
his day as being altogether too 
gentle in their method of achieving 
their goals. Hence, while his doc- 
trine is thoroughly Socialistic, he 
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called his pronouncement The Com- 
munist Manifesto to distinguish it 
from what he felt was the milk-and- 
water techniques of his fellow So- 


cialists. However, Pope Leo was not 
primarily interested in these dis- 
tinctions, but rather in the whole 
kit and kaboodle of materialistic 
social philosophies which profess to 
scrap society’s natural order and 
herd all mankind into one economic 
bracket through making every one 
an economic vassal of the State. 


Leo’s definition of this materialis- 
tic social philosophy as it existed in 
his day is a perfect description of 
1947 Communism. Said the Pope: 
“By a scheme of horrible wickedness, 
and under the guise of caring for 
the needs of all men, they strive to 
seize and hold in common whatever 
has been acquired by title of lawful 
inheritance, by labour of brain and 
hands, or by thrift in one’s mode of 
life.’ His Holiness even described 
perfectly the present day Communist 
propaganda technique when he said: 
“Such are the startling theories they 
utter in their meetings, set forth in 
their pamphlets, and scatter abroad 
in a cloud of journals and tracts.” 
Although the Leo of 1878 was cer- 
tainly not referring to the tons and 
tons of Communist and Communist- 
front literature which flood the 
United States these days, or to the 
pronouncements so well calculated to 
deceive which are uttered in their 
frequent mass meetings held in the 
nation’s large centers under one 
guise or other, he could not have de- 
scribed them better. Leo’s warnings 
seem to conclusively disprove the 
adage that “fore-warned is fore- 
armed,” for the lovers of freedom 
and justice have had nearly three- 
quarters century of warning of what 
is taking place today. 


Pope Leo’s warning did not suffer 
from being too general as many 
warnings unfortunately are. He re- 
vealed the four-pronged “boldness of 
these evil men, which day by day 
more seriously threatens civil so- 
ciety with destruction, and strikes 
the souls of all with anxiety and 
fear.” We call Socialism’s boldness 
“four-pronged” because it has four 
main objectives: the destruction of 
religion; the destruction of the na- 
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tural purpose of the State; the de- 
struction of the moral concept of the 
home; and the destruction of the 
private ownership and operation of 
property. Leo made these objectives 
clear enough; yet society, although 
fore-warned by the world’s most 
competent authority on the subject, 
went to sleep at the switch, lulled to 
dreams of economic security for all 
through a false philosophy alleged 
to be much better than magic. 

The attack on religion has been 
most evident. Much of Europe is 
swaying towards the open arms of 
atheism. A great deal of the anti- 
clericalism in Europe which the 
Holy Father recently deplored as 
seriously hampering the defense of 
Christian civilization is a result of 
the insidious poison spread every- 
where so generously by Socialism, 
using the term in its comprehensive 
sense and thus including Com- 
munism. Socialism has encouraged 
rationalism and rationalism is the 
open gateway to atheism and all it 
implies. Atheism’s proponents know 
full well that one of the best ways 
of devitalizing Christianity is to 
lessen the effectiveness of Christi- 
anity’s shepherds and so they cun- 
ningly spread the idea that those 
who follow the leadership of the 
Hierarchy are dupes who deserve no 
sympathy. Socialism makes the 
Church its chief target, for it clear- 
ly realizes that its pernicious doc- 
trines can never wholly succeed so 
long as it is opposed by Christiani- 
ty’s teachings concerning the true 
dignity of man and the real source 
of his freedom and happiness. Nor 
is this attack upon the Church and 
upon the religious principle in 
general confined to Europe, although 
its devastating effects are more 
clearly defined there. The un- 
churched condition of millions of 
Americans shows that irreligion is 
striking deadly blows here also. 
Like causes produce like results. 
The mere fact that we are not as 
far advanced into catastrophe as is 
Europe should not deceive us. A 
train from New York and headed 
for St. Louis is just as definitely ad- 
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vancing to its destination whether it 
be now at Philadelphia or Pitts. 
burgh. 


The success of Socialism’s attacks 
upon the true purposes and func- 
tions of the State are too evident in 
too many places to require detailing. 
Within the past two years alone we 
have seen one nation after another 
succumb to either out and out So- 
cialism or else sink deeper and 
deeper into social and economic 
chaos as it tries to perform the 
impossible by attempting to effect a 
compromise between Socialism’s doc- 
trines and those of true freedom. 
We have seen more than one nation 
which professed an utter hatred of 
anything undemocratic blindly fall 
victim to Socialism when presented 
to it as a Popular-Front govern- 
ment, seemingly forgetting that a 
pole-cat called by any other name is 
still a pole-cat. No matter which 
way we turn our eyes we see the 
structure of true liberty being 
weakened and undermined by totali- 
tarian encroachments. 


The devastation which false philo- 
sophies have brought upon the home 
can be seen by a look at America’s 
divorce figures. When Leo warned 
the world that false social philoso- 
phies were trying to destroy the 
moral pattern of the home, Ameri- 
ca’s divorces amounted to .8% of the 
married population. In 1945 they 
amounted to 33% of the marriages. 
When fully compiled, the 1946 
figures may be even more appalling. 
Pagan Socialism realizes that the 
Christian home is the cradle of 
liberty and moral society and hence 
uses every means at its command to 
destroy the Christian concept of the 
family. The attack upon the home 
is coming from all sides at once and 
is continuous. Unfortunately, far 
too many fail to realize the ultimate 
and far reaching effects of these at- 
tacks when permitted to be success- 
ful. 


The attacks upon property and its 
proper uses are no less plain. Only 
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recently we Americans were warned 
by competent civil authorities and 
labor leaders that this nation’s Reds 
have long planned a general strike 
in the nation’s industry. This strike 
they hope to turn to their own ends 
and when its smoke has blown away, 
they plan to have the nation’s 
They 
have placed their party workers in 


economy under their control. 


strategic positions, in places where 
position is far more important than 
numbers. This same strategy has 
worked successfully in many Euro- 
pean situations and the democratic 
could take 


them, if it won’t listen to the warn- 


world warning from 
ings which have been coming regu- 
larly from the Chair of St. Peter 
for the past three-quarters century. 


Where did these four-objective at- 
tacks originate and where is their 
main battleground? Let us again 
listen to the words of Pope Leo: 
“For you know, Venerable Brethren, 
that that most deadly war which 
from the sixteenth century down has 
been waged by innovators against 
the Catholic faith, and which has 
grown in intensity up to this day, 
had for its object to subvert all 
revelation, and overthrow the super- 
natural order, that thus the way 
might be opened for the discoveries, 
or rather the hallucinations, of 
Teason alone.” Unguided, undis- 
ciplined thinking, which began in 
force about four centuries ago, has 
furnished the cradle which has nur- 
tured the many erroneous philoso- 
phies which have finally brought the 
world to almost complete misery. 
Where is the chief battleground? 
Pope Leo also answered this ques- 
tion. “With the supernatural truths 
of faith assailed and cast out, as 
though hostile to reason, the very 
Author and Redeemer of the human 
race has been slowly and little by 
little banished from the universities, 
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1946? 1947? 


the lyceums, and gymnasia—in a 
word, from every public institution.” 
In these Holy Father 
pointed the way to a Christian apos- 


words the 


tolate which was accepted by only a 
few. As irreligion and even atheism 


crept deeper and deeper into so- 
ciety’s civil institutions, the Chris- 
tian front line of defense consisted 
of only a thin line of the defenders 
of the Faith who fought doggedly as 
they were forced to retreat step by 
step. Morality’s leader had sounded 
the call to definitely needed action, 
Pius 
XII has been forced to ask himself 
the same question. 


but who was there to listen? 


Truly, many are 
called, but few respond. 


As the fight against the enemies 
of true liberty grows fiercer and 
fiercer, we too often and all too vain- 
ly seek refuge in institutions which 
we hope will prove themselves im- 
pregnable against the assaults of to- 
talitarianism and the despotism of 
the State.” should 
hearken to the wisdom of Leo XIII 
when he said that “the Church of 
Christ has such power to ward off 
the plague of Socialism as cannot be 
found in human laws, in the man- 


Instead, we 
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“HOW I'VE GROWN!” 


dates of magistrates, or in the force 
of armies... Let them restore that 
Church to the condition and liberty 
in which she may exert her healing 
force for the benefit of all society.” 
Virtue lies not in institutions, but in’ 
the hearts of men. Wisdom concern- 
ing society’s true pattern is to be 
found in the natural law and in the 
natural order of society as explained 
by the Church’s teaching. Mysteries 
which man finds himself incapable 
of fathoming are to be found re- 
vealed Man 


cannot improve upon God’s rules for 


in divine revelation. 
society’s structure and conduct. 
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Saint Margaret coming out of the dragon. A XV 
century reliquary in solid silver. 
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EFORE the two late wars brought ruin 
and pillage to the great works of art 
accumulated over centuries in the Eu- 
ropean churches probably the largest 
eae and most complete exhibition ever 

held of religious art from all Proy- 

ence, that region richest in France in 
sacred objects, was held at Nice. All the churches 
from the finest cathedrals to the humblest chapels 
high in the Alps contributed to form a marvelous 
display, which may never be repeated, for many of 
the relics, precious beyond words, even if spared 
by war, are difficult to transport and are lent re- 
luctantly. The magnificent loans of the churches 
were added to by works from private collections 
and the Musee du Louvre, Paris. 

Several of the largest rooms in the Musee 
Massena were given over to the exhibition for one 
month. This most varied array, covering a period 
of Church History from the twelfth century, in- 
cluded sacred paintings, vessels, church vestments, 
statues, reliquaries, altar-screens, procession-cross- 
es, shrines, tapestries, exquisite things of beauty, 
entrancing the onlooker, by their symbolism, the 
perfection of their finish, and in most cases their 
antiquity. 

Imagine the impression of one hundred altar- 
screens. They came from all regions of Provence; 
in some instances from churches perched so high 
in the mountains that only mule paths lead to 
them, bringing home the efforts of the organizers 
of this rare gathering. 

The love of God and the desire to glorify Him 
inspired not only painters but goldsmiths and 
sculptors for many centuries. These latter pro- 
duced numerous masterpieces for the decoration of 
altars and the service of the ritual. With such 
mediums as gold, silver, ivory, marble, enamel, and 
lastly wood and plaster they left for our admiration 
many delicate statues of the Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints, particularly John the Baptist and Saint 
Sebastian. Of special interest was a group wrought 
in solid silver of three small figures representing 
St. Roch, a guardian angel, and the Saint’s dog. 
A very interesting reliquary, also of silver, had as 
its subject Saint Margaret coming out of a dragon. 
Nothing better exemplified the excellent craftsman- 
ship of the fifteenth century than this. The detail 
of the dragon’s body is admirable. The small feet 
of the reliquary are also done in tiny dragons. 
Work of all craftsmen from the twelfth century 
until the early part of the seventeenth was rep- 
resented. 

There were in addition to the impressive altar- 
sereens, hundreds of triptychs, all of which were 
by the best known artists of the “School of Nice,” 
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which was famed for this kind of painting. The 
majority, however, and those most appealing in 
beauty, were by unknown men, who were too mod- 
est or disinterested to care to add their names. 
Thoughts of the admiration of posterity played no 
part in their labors. To paint to glorify God, the 
Saints, and the Bishops was all the reward they 
sought. 

In addition to the work of the goldsmiths, sculp- 
tors, and painters there were many magnificent 
examples of the superb craftsmen from Lyon who 
wove such marvelous brocades and gold lamé which 
went to make up many of the gorgeous vestments. 

To attempt more than a general description and 
select a few of the objects from a collection where 
almost every piece deserved full attention is im- 
possible. Ranking among the finest of the antiques 
was the altar-screen from the little church of 
Greolieres, sixteenth century. Magnificent as this 
is, it is very little known because of its location. 
But in the rooms of the Massena Museum the 
screen was a revelation. Here was brought out the 
perfection of the drawing, the composition, and the 
harmony ‘of the colors, and, above all, the masterly 
delineation of the expression of St. John the Bap- 
tist on the right and St. Anthony and St. Etienne 
on the left and center respectively. 

Among the sacred vessels made of precious metal 
there were also a few modest ones of copper. The 
finest chalice of gold and silver was dated 1563. 
There were a number of these belonging to the 
fifteenth century. The collection of monstrances 
lent by the smaller churches in the mountains was 
remarkable in number and beauty. Among quaint 
objects, one which could not be found elsewhere, 
was a leather case containing the Consecrated Oils. 
The box was tooled in gold and curved to fit on 
a mule’s back when the Prelate went a long dis- 
tance to administer the Sacrament of Confirmation 
in remote villages in the mountains. 


Procession-crosseg had also been the object of 
artists over a period of six centuries. Silver and 
gold were used in extravagance. Some were even 
decorated with semi-precious stones such as ame- 
thysts, cornalines, aquamarines, and the like. 

The art of enamel was never more perfectly 
achieved than in the early part of the twelfth 
century. Some very fine examples of this were 
shown in several reliquaries and shrines. One very 
unusual piece was a silver dove to hold the Conse- 
crated Host. The tip of the wings and the eyes 
were colored enamels, creating an astonishing 
lifelike impression. 


Among the objects of historical interest was one 
named “The Kiss of Peace.” It was an oblong 





Rare XVI century Altar Screen, Greolieres alpine 
village church showing St. John, St. Anthony and 
St. Etienne. Above Our Lord, below, the Apostles. 


frame of silver and enamel about a foot high on 
a stand, upon which the Duke of Savoy and the 
Kings of Sardinia laid their hands when taking 
an oath to respect the privileges given to the city 
of Nice in the year 1388. It was given to the 
cathedral of Nice in 1642. 

Tapestries and church vestments were not less 
impressive for their sumptuousness, gorgeousness 
of design and finish, historical association, antiqui- 
ty, and their remarkable state of preservation. 
There were a number of copes in velvet, brocade, 
lamé, and other costly materials. Greens, reds, 
and whites were the predominant shades. One in 
white brocade was decorated with polychrome fig- 
ures. It was new in 1564, and despite the passing 
of 368 years, still was in almost perfect condition. 

This exposition showed some of the tranquility 
which men of less hurried ways, with infinite pains 
and a regardlessness of time and veneration in 
their hearts, have transferred to imperishable ob- 
jects. From down the ages they have given aes- 
thetic delight to their fellow men, a joy which 
moves us still in this hectic and uncertain period 
where all is flux and of short duration in a world 
of haste. 


Omer fever 
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ACHEUS went to the baths every day. 
When the Roman Eagles had marched 
into Jericho over eighty years ago, they 
had constructed an elaborate system of 
we abe baths and gymnasia. That Zacheus was 
Jericho’s chief publican meant little to 
the Roman garrison officers and officials, 
but the wealth he had amassed through his lucra- 
tive position of tax collecting bought for him a 
welcome among the Romans, though one of tolerant 
superiority. He had all that money could buy; 
there was nothing in Jericho or perhaps even Rome, 
he was sure, that he could not procure at the 
reasonable price—nothing, that is, except what he 
wanted most, a strong, tall, muscular body. * * * 


It was this desire for a majestic stature that 
forced him daily to associate with these Romans, 
who, though they mocked him as “the little Jew,” 
were despised by him in his Jewish pride of blood. 
He nourished in his heart for them that secret 
contemptuous scorn of a servant who has seen his 
master in his “weaker moments.” Zacheus sat and 
laughed with the coarse, greasy, thick-necked offi- 
cials as the steamy, hot vapors curled and wreathed 
about them in the steam closets. Porgus, the fat, 
waddling grain merchant from Alexandria, tucked 
his chin under his towel and wheezed the latest 
from his infamous city; and there was Titian, the 
slate-eyed commander who held his garrison in 
“Pax Romana” with the lictor’s lash, but had a 
weakness for Greek wine and the Syrian dancing 
girls at Mikropo’s gambling hell. Zacheus knew 
why this haughty lord of thunder sweated in the 
baths. Valeric, the Goth, whose father had bought 
citizenship by murdering his client’s brother, had 
a Roman appetite for the table and vomitorium. * 


Zacheus hated and despised them all, but still he 
sweated, ran, twisted his back, and pulled himself 
hand over hand up the rope chain; he was slapped 
and pommelled, rolled and thumped by the Greek 
slave from the baths in Smyrna. He could endure 
anything to add just one inch to his stature, to 
straighten those spindly, bowed legs, or the humped 
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roundness of his shoulders. But the day they 
called him “the sniveling little Jew, the hooknosed 
dwarf, the hairy little ape of a Jew,” he left. 
Though they had baited him with all the foul 
coarseness they had gleaned from every gutter in 
the world, he would have stayed’ and played Roman. 
Now they had lanced the canker festering deep in 
his soul; its corruption spread and seethed within 
him till the burning fire of anger in his throat all 
but choked him. He swore by the God of his 
fathers he would have his revenge. * * * * * x 


As he hurried out through the gymnasium door, 
his anger was distracted momentarily by the shouts 
of the milling throng that blocked his path along 
the street. Something was happening on the other 
side of this wall of bodies hindering his view. 
Being thus reminded of his slight stature, Zacheus 
swore under his breath. He tried to push his way 
through the crowd but it was moving in the oppo- 
site direction. If he could only see what was hap- 
pening. Whose name were they shouting? He let 
himself be pulled along by the crowd, hoping to 
break away at the side street. But as he was 
trundled along by the throng, his curiosity mas- 
tered his pride. There was a tree ahead—a syca- 
more tree. When he reached the tree, he stole an 
embarrassed glance at the crowd about him; then 
wrapping his dignity in the folds of his cloak, he 
girded it about him and pulled himself up into 
the tree. a oa a a a a a eo ee a oe 


The crowd was following a young man—just a 
young man dressed like a workman—a tall, wind- 
burned Galilean with broad shoulders and a hand- 
some face. He seemed to be looking for something 
or some one. Just as he was passing under the 
branches of the tree, he looked up and saw Zacheus; 
he stopped and above the din of the crowd he called, 
“Zacheus, make haste and come down, for today 
I am staying at your house.” #xxeexwxwx«* 


There was no reason in the world why this 
Galilean should invite himself to spend the day at 
the house of Zacheus, the Publican, but there was 
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still less reason why the wealthiest man of Jericho 
should accept. But he did, and to his amazement 
he was glad. As he picked his way back down the 
street with as much dignity as he could muster in 
such a position, he heard the crowd shouting in- 
dignantly, “Master, you need not go with this 
sinner—Jesus, come with us—we can give you— 
You don’t need the help of this sinner, Master—.” 


The young man raised his hand, and the shouting 
stopped. Zacheus was struck with wonder at the 
sight of a mob of excited Jews calmed by the 
gesture of this simple workman from the hills. 
When Zacheus was about to congratulate him on 
this successful command of the crowd, his guest 
turned to the leader of the throng and said, “Yes, 
Jedidia, I do not need his help—you need my help, 
do you not, Zacheus?” But before the astonished 
Publican could answer, he was told by Jesus to 
“follow me.” And Zacheus followed. x x * x * 


That evening shortly after the slaves had car- 
ried away the banquet table, Zacheus and his guest 
arose from their couches and went into the garden. 
As they walked between the rose bushes, Zacheus 
reflected on this strange Galilean. There was a 
calmness, a serenity about him that commanded 
sincerity ; his smile, his laugh, everything to which 
he spoke or called responded with an honest happy 
generosity; he complimented Zacheus on his wines, 
but with a smile said he could promise better; he 
enjoyed the choice meats and asked him to send 
the peacock to a poor man who begs near the 
Roman Gate; he loved the flowers, he said they 
reminded him of some on. xe exe k&wek * 


The man walking beside Zacheus stopped at one 
of the stone benches along the path. “My friend,” 
the Galilean said, “where did you get these fine 
benches—beautiful craftsmanship?” 


Surprised by this question, Zacheus a little con- 
fusedly answered, “There was a man—a mason who 
—well, he couldn’t pay the tax! so—I bought them 
from him.” 


“Bought them, Zacheus?” 


“In a way, you see—but he couldn’t pay, Jesus; 
I have to make a living.” 


“But the point is, Zacheus, should you make a 
living or make a life. Are you happy, Zacheus? 
You have everything you want?” 


“If I don’t, I can buy it.” 


“Buy it? Buy, buy—man, you can’t buy life; of 
yourself you can’t add a single inch to your stature, 
not a hair to your head—yet you would rob my 
poor to buy what My Father alone can give.” 


“Your Father?” 


“Yes, God alone gives happiness—you don’t buy 
that with tribute shekles wrung from the poor.” 


“But I only take—” 
“Do you want to be happy, Zacheus?” 


“Yes, master, I do—I forgive those who hate me. 
I'll give half my goods to the poor, and, if I have 
wronged any man of anything, I restore him four- 
fold.” 


“Amen, I say. This day has salvation come to 
this house; because he also is a son of Abraham. 
For the Son of Man is come to seek and save that 
which was lost.” 


The next day, in the light of the early morning 
sun, Zacheus was bidding farewell to his guest at 
the gate of his house. He had been troubled all 
night by something Jesus had said. He wondered 
how this stranger, this Galilean from the hills 
could have known about his desire to increase his 
height. Why should he say to him, “You can not 
add one inch?” Zacheus rather shyly asked, “Mas- 
ter, how did you know I wanted to be taller? Why 
did you tell me I couldn’t add one inch to my 


height ?” a a oe oe ee 


“To remind you, my friend, that you are so 
because you were meant to be so by Him who 
made you.” 


“Yes, Master, but I—I wish I were taller. Then 
people wouldn’t laugh at me; the Romans wouldn’t 
mock me; I could be a man, not half a man. Master, 
if I had been taller, I would not have had to climb 
that tree to see you yesterday.” 


There was a smile on the Galilean lips and, as 
he turned to leave, he looked over his shoulder and 
smiled—“Yes, my friend Zacheus—but I would not 
then have seen you.” 


GEOFFREY GAUGHAN, O.S.B. 
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ESTERDAY I attended one of those 
nation-wide radio broacasts which gives 
away fabulous gifts to some of the audi- 
ence, chosen at random. 

Women had stood in line, outside the 

+++ building, for hours, then scrambled, 

shoved and fought for seats when the 

doors opened. Each one believed that she would 
win one of the gorgeous prizes. 

What she actually received was an hour of the 
most tawdry “entertainment.” From the moment 
the Master of Ceremonies stepped into the spot- 
light, before the broadcast, through to the end, sex 
dominated the show. It was insinuated or exagger- 
ated but never for a moment were we allowed to 
forget it. 

Even as the commercials were read over the air, 
the MC, on another part of the stage, did panto- 
mimes which were far from humorous but very 


WHAT PRICE 


suggestive. The broadcast was made up of two 
things our mothers taught us to shun as death at 
our early school parties—‘“dirty stories and kissing 
games.” When the MC wasn’t telling repulsive 
stories, or ridiculing and making young mothers 
the butt of the coarsest kind of jokes, he was going 
through the audience kissing women or sitting on 
their laps. 

From my position in the press box I felt that 
many of those women were extremely embarrassed 
but all of them who were chosen to be brought up 
on the stage submitted to the indignities for two 
reasons; they didn’t want to appear stuffy (they 
wanted to be modern and sophisticated), and they 
wanted one of the prizes, a refrigerator, jewels, 
clothing, or some luxurious thing they felt they 
couldn’t afford to buy. 

One young mother of two small daughters, hav- 
ing every one of her innocent answers to the MC’s 
questions twisted into sexy meanings to be broad- 
cast across the nation, was visibly shaken by the 
ordeal. She looked as though she wished she had 
never come up on the stage, that she had never 
heard of the program, but she stuck it out because 
the prize was within reach. She had been lured 
into this position by the desire, or perhaps need, 
to win a prize worth several hundred dollars. She 
couldn’t let it go. But, I wonder how much real 
enjoyment she got from it, remembering the shame 
and discomfort she suffered in the winning? 

As I watched her up there, it seemed I was 
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looking in on an old Roman arena where lust and 
debauchery knew no limits when Christian martyrs 
were led out to be tortured. Here, by the promise 
of this world’s goods, women were led out on a 
stage and Motherhood was held up for ridicule 
while thousands of women in that building laughed 
at the spectacle. 

Why, I wondered, did they laugh? Was it a 
nervous, embarrassed effort to impress their neigh- 
bors with their modern, unshockable viewpoint? 
Or, was it a psychological reaction of wanting to 
hurt the person who was about to reeeive a prize 
each of them longed for? Surely, no Catholic 
woman could have laughed because of humor. There 
was none. No truly Christian woman could have 
laughed, yet most of them would have professed 
being Christians had they been questioned. 

When the program was over and the last prize 
awarded, the feeling of depression and disappoint- 


FREE PRIZES? 


ment that settled over the crowd was a real thing, 
heavy and cold. Every woman there went away 
feeling cheated. She had been promised so much— 
she had come with such high expectations—she 
went away with nothing. That in itself is a de- 
moralizing aspect of such programs. Even those 
who received gifts must have felt a sense of disap- 
pointment—they had won them such a hard way! 

Why won’t people make a choice and stand firmly, 
as our ancestors did, for what they really believe 
in? When womanhood and motherhood are ridi- 
culed and subjected to the indignities I witnessed 
at that broadcast, what hope is there for tomor- 
row’s men and women? 

If only enough Catholic women would walk out 
on such a show, or take a stand against such 
things, not in a “holier than thou” attitude but 
seeing such public displays as they really are, 
stupid indications of emotional immaturity, a most 
dangerous undermining of the things we hold im- 
portant and worthwhile, it would cause the sponsors 
to pause and reconsider their shows. 

If only enough of the right kind of people would 
stop compromising their standards and turn their 
faces resolutely toward daily living the Faith they 
profess, and by so doing prove the richness and 
satisfaction to be gained—we would be surprised 
to see how many would “follow the leader.” 


ELIZABETH L. KEYES 
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Reverend Dear Father: 
Received the February 
THE GRAIL and read and re-read 
the letter written by Wortman and 
the way in which you handled the 


issue of 


answer. I thought of the text “I 
thank Thee, Lord, for having de- 
livered Thy enemies into my hand.” 
What a sap he was to write that 
letter. And next came the comment, 
“Brother, does he get the works!” 

Harold Gluck, Ph. D. 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

I inclose a dollar for copies of the 
February issue of THE GRAIL. I 
want to send them to editors and 
authors in my circle of writers. 
These know their history and con- 
temporary facts. I would not have 
them miss the treat of enjoying 
consummate oleaginous distortion. 
The whole intelligent world smiles 
at claims that Hitler was not a 
Catholic, that The Tablet did not 
urge death to “political” offenders, 
that the heart of the papacy cries 
out for peace, or that Republican 
Spain was a ward of Stalin, that the 
papacy is a constitutional monarchy. 
Even the classic pagan expression 
is twisted to make the true papal 
God a grinder of mills... Index 
banned the “obscene.” That is a 
scream. 

Truly, 
F. P. Wortman 
Albany, Georgia 
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Blessed Benedictines: 

I think your Russian controversy 
is simply magnificent, terriffic, all 
the Hollywood superlatives. It’s 
what the world needs—to talk this 
out in the open ... Please keep it 
up and in your Benedictine style put 
the throttle on Capitalism, too. I 
couldn’t sleep after reading the ar- 
ticle; it was so stimulating and so 
really intelligently written. I get ifl 
when I read most Catholic mags 
about Russia..... 

Aimee Torriani 
Hollywood, California 


(The next letter, taken from the 
Omaha World Herald was sent to 
us by a reader.) 
Omaha: There is a problem de- 
veloping in America and particular- 
ly Nebraska of which I feel it is my 
duty to speak. That is in regards 
to the churches and communism. I 
am a member of the Methodist 
Church, have been for years, but I 
wonder if the people of this State 
are aware of how communism is 
creeping into the churches. This is 
the way it is being done. Lecturers 
are brought in for a series of talks 
under the guise of speaking for 
peace, but the speaker always talks 
in Russia’s behalf and gives that 
same old line about what would we 
do if we were in Russia’s place. 
Never a word of praise for Ameri- 
ca and what she has done for Rus- 
sia, but always fronting for com- 
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munism. The Methodist, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian Churches have 
surely surprised me in the way they 
have and are working for the in- 
terests of Russia, a country which 
doesn’t believe in religion. I say 
to you church members, beware and 
keep your eyes open or before we’re 
aware of it our ministers will make 
us Communists. 

I can readily see why so many 
people seem to be turning to the 
Catholic faith, as the Catholic 
Church will soon be all the defense 
we will have against communism if 
the Protestant churches don’t change 
their way of fronting for Russia. 

Mrs. V.M. 
Omaha World Herald 


Dear Father Jerome: 

I was telling a man about the 
article on Juvenile Delinquency in 
the January GRAIL and this is the 
story he told me. He is a shift 
worker and last week he stopped in 
a drugstore after he left the office 
at 3 p.m. The druggist, a Jew and 
a fine man, said he had something 
to show him and then from behind 
the counter brought out a book. My 
friend glanced through it and read 
some of the passages and then said 
that he felt sick. It seems that a 
fifteen year old girl in their neigh- 
borhood (one of the best sections of 
the city) stopped in for a coke and 
left the book behind. She has since 
called for it. The Jew and my 
friend were both disgusted; the lat- 
ter said that he is not easily 
shocked but cannot remember seeing 
anything as filthy as that book, and 
suggested that the Jew turn it over 
to the police and ask them to find 
out who is supplying these high 
school kids with such reading matter. 

Betty Kelly 
Baltimore,gMd. 


Sequel to a Sordid Story 
Dear Father, 

It’s too bad your article on schools 
(January) wasn’t postponed for a 
month or two. The girl you wrote 
of I happen to know. Right now she 
is going to give birth to a baby and 
is trying to find the father. To aid 
her she has made a list of thirteen 
or fourteen boys’ names and tacked 
it to the wall of a downtown filling 
station.... Name withheld. 
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NCE upon a 
time, there was 
a girl who had 
a very. cruel 
mother and fa- 
ther. This moth- 
er was so cruel 





that any time 

> the girl didr't 

am come in at the 
first call, she would give her a 
whipping. The little girl’s name 
was little Sally. One day when 
little Sally was out, she ran away. 
And then her mother called and 


called but she wouldn’t come in. 

Sally met a little boy named Fred. 
Fred was a kind little boy. He took 
her to his kind mother and father, 
and the mother gave her something 
to eat. That night Sally and Fred 
and the father and mother went 
shopping. The father bought Sally 
a dolly and a pretty new bonnet and 
a dress. The father bought Fred a 
few nice new cars and a derrick and 
train and some track. He bought 
the mother a new mink coat and a 
dress and a pair of shoes—brown 
shoes, and a polka-dot house dress. 
And for himself a suit. 

This little girl was so happy there, 
nobody knew how many times she 
kissed her new mamma and pappa. 
She was always happy because she 
could play out long as she wanted to 
until 8:00 o’clock. They had a real 
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nice flower garden there and a 
statue of the Virgin Mary. They 
had very good things to eat every 
day for dinner, breakfast and sup- 
per. Sally had a very pretty dress 
for Sundays and they took her to 
church with them. 

The home that they lived in looked 
like a castle, and the father kept it 
well painted. The girl had a teddy 
bear, a horsie and a panda and 
little doggies to play with. They had 
a nice little pool in the back yard. 
Most of the time she went in the 
back yard and swam. 

Finally one day they heard a 
siren, and Sally said: “I hope some- 
one isn’t murdered—or that some- 
body’s house isn’t on fire.” 

But all of a sudden the siren 
stopped and a police car stopped and 
out hopped three coppers in front of 
their house. They came up the 
stairs and rang a door bell and 
asked if a girl lived there. The 
folks said: “Yes, our little boy 
picked up one.” 

Then the coppers said: 
look like an Angel?” 

Then the folks said: “She looked 
as lovely as St. Michael, the Arch- 
angel.” 

Then the coppers said: “She lived 
with a cruel, cruel mother and fa- 
ther.” 

Then the folks said: “Well she 
didn’t tell us about them,—guess she 


“Did she 
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Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Reverend Editor: 





Thank you for your very fine 
January GRAIL, especially for your 
editorial “What of the Night?”, and 
its companion piece by Ann Me. 
Garvey, “Black Market Delinquents” 
You have adequately covered the de. 
ficiencies in what we kave too long 
considered our national pride and 
boast, our System of Public Instry- 
tion. 


Just to show that all schools are 
not like those you describe, and that 
not all homes are run on the “Don't 
bother me, Jimmy” schedule, I am | 
submitting two original stories y 
two little brothers, Paul Robert Hall, 
aged seven-and-a-half, and William 
Michael Hall, aged 6. The six-year. 
old’s story, a sort of fairy fable, is 
normal for a firstgrader. It pictures 
the search for happiness, success in 
finding it, and gratitude toward th 
“Squirrel with the Magic Tail” 
Paul’s story is more adult in outlook. 
It begins with the child’s natural re- 
action against an uncongenial en- 
vironment, and its search for love 
and sympathy. Kindness, generosity, 
love and gratitude brighten the pic- 





didn’t want to spoil ours and her 
fun.” 


“that’s her all right, but we’re not 
going to take her away from you 
and take her back to that cruel 
mother and father—we’re going to 
leave her here.” 


Freddie singing a song. 


Silent Night.” 
“Freddie must have taught Sally 
that—she must have been smart to 
learn it in three days.” 


cruel mother and father locked up in 


jail and pretty soon they’re going 
to be put in the penitentiary because 


PAUL R. HALL 


“Well, then,” the coppers said: 


All at once they heard Sally and 


Then they said: “That must be 
The father said: 


Then the cops said: ‘We got the 
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ture, while our young author shows 
a keen appreciation for the finer 
things of life, according to American 
standards, as well as a wholesome 
respect for Law and Order, and for 
the officers who enforce it. 


These boys attend St. Margaret’s 
Parochial School where eight-hun- 
dred boys and girls are being taught 
by the Sisters of Notre Dame. The 
uniform for boys in all eight grades 
is white shirt and tie with dark 
knickers or long trousers. Sweaters, 
bare knees and flying shirt-tails are 
taboo. By order of the Pastor, Mon- 
signor Henry W. McGuire, no home 
work is assigned. 


Just in case you should see fit to 
print these stories, I am giving 
names and addresses, so as to stamp 
them as authentic. For the sake of 
the casual reader, who, reading hur- 
riedly, often misses the main point, 
I have enlarged a little on the theme. 
I believe you will agree with me that 
this is good work for first and third 
graders, and that it reflects credit on 
our teaching Sisters. 


Mrs. James A. Seery 
6539 Harvard Ave. 
Chicago. 





they stole a couple hundred dollars 
and they committed ten crimes and 
they are mean to their servants be- 
sides being mean to Sally.” 

Then the folks said: “I hope we’re 
not keeping up your time.” 

And the coppers answered “No, 
but we’ll have to be leaving to catch 
another murderer.” 


Then the coppers left in their po- 
lice car. Then the mother closed 
the door, straightened the rug, and 
they lived happily ever after. 


This was dictated to Martha A. 
Hall by son Paul R. Hall, July 15th, 
1946, Paul being 74% years old at the 
time,—his story is without any as- 


sistance or revision whatsoever. 
M.A.H. 

WILLIAM 

M. HALL 
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NCE upon a time there lived 
O three bears—three children 

bears. There was two boy 

bears and a girl bear, and 

the girl bear wished that 
she had a mother that was a queen, 
and the two boy bears wished they 
had a father that was a king. These 
bears had been discussing it in the 
house and pretty soon a little squir- 
rel hopped by and tapped at the 
door. Tap—tap. 


The boy bear said: “Girl bear, run 
to the door quickly and see who it 
in” 

The girl bear said: “Aw, a cute 
little squirrel.” 

“What are you here for little 
squirrel?” 

“Didn’t I hear you talking in- 
side?” 

“Yes, you did little squirrel, you 
must have heard us wishing.” 

“What were you wishing for?” 
said the little squirrel. 

“Well, I wanted a mother that was 
a queen, and these two boys wanted 
a father that was a king.” 

“Well, I think you shall have it. 
Good-bye now,” and the children 
said: “Good-bye,” and the little 
squirrel disappeared. 

“Where did the squirrel go?” said 
the boy bear. 

“Well, I think he is going to get 
what we wanted,” said the girl bear. 


Then the little squirrel returns 
and said: “Follow me!” 


Then the little squirrel said: “Sit. 
on my magic tail and I will get you 
what you want.” 

Then the squirrel disappears away 
to his castle and says, “Now you can 
get off my tail, and now here is your 
castle—go inside and you will see a 
king.” 


Then they hurried out and 
thanked the little squirrel and- ran 
back in, and this time they saw a 
king and a queen and a prince and 
a princess—and then they lived 
happily ever after with their father 
and mother. 


Dictated on the typewriter to 
Martha A. Hall, by son William M. 
Hall, age 6, January 2, 1947. 
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ONTECASSINO, one 
of the oldest abbeys 
of Europe, was 
founded by St. 
Benedict, the Patri- 
arch of the monks 
of the West, about 
the year 529, on the 
top of a mountain 1800 feet high, 
situated almost midway between 
Naples and Rome, in the Campania 
Felix of the Romans, and overlook- 
ing the fertile and spacious Liri’s 
valley. When, after leaving Subi- 
aco, he arrived at Montecassino, 
there still existed, although illegally, 
pagan temples dedicated to Apollo 
and Jupiter, and probably to Venus 
also, and an old Roman tower. He 
changed the temple and the altar of 
Apollo into oratories in honour of 
the true God and: dedicated to St. 
Martin of Tours and St. John the 
Baptist; and in the tower and 
around it, with the help of his 
monks who worked under his direc- 
tion, he built the “cenobium.” In 
this monastery, primitive but com- 
plete because according to St. Bene- 
dict’s plans it had whatever was 
necessary to the monastic life: 
dormitories, library, kitchen, guest- 
house, workshop, ete., he worked 
many of the miracles described by 
St. Gregory the Great. In it, too, 
he wrote his Regula Monasteriorum, 
which was destined to contribute so 
largely to the civilization of Europe. 

But, besides the foundation of the 
monastery, and probably in connec- 
tion with it, St. Benedict had an- 
other mission to accomplish, and a 


+++ 
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very important one, the extermina- 
tion of what was still surviving of 
the old paganism at Cassino and in 
the neighborhood. From the Dia- 
logues of St. Gregory we learn that 
the Saint accomplished this task, 
and, in order to be able to accom- 
plish it, according to the strict laws 
and practice of the Church at the 
time in which he lived, he must have 
been endowed, as recent scholars 
maintain, with the priesthood. 

St. Benedict lived at Montecassino 
for about eighteen years (most 
probably he died in 547), teaching 
the monks by his life how to live the 
tule he had written for them. When 
he felt that his end was near, he had 
himself carried to the Oratory, 
where, after receiving Holy Com- 
munion, surrounded by his monks, 
he died standing up, like a Roman 
warrior, and with his hands lifted 
up in prayer to heaven, as he had 
prescribed the monks should do in 
their profession during the chant of 
the verse of Psalm 118: “Suscipe 
me, Domine, secundum  eloquium 
tuum et vivam, et ne confundas me 
ab expectatione mea.” He was 
buried in the tomb he had prepared 
for himself, and in which, a short 
time before, his sister, St. Scholas- 
tica, had also found her resting 
place. The two Saints, who during 
their life had loved each other so 
much, also after death were not 
separated. 

Less than forty years after the 
death of St. Benedict, and as he had 
foreseen in a vision, Montecassino 
underwent its first destruction, at 
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THE GLORIOUS HISTORY OF 
MONTECASSINO 


Dom Mauro Inguanez, O.S.8. 


Archivist and Librarian of 
Moutecassine 


the hands of the Lombards, under 
their chief Zotone, who needed the 
place to use it as a_ stronghold 
against the Romans. The monks 
saved their lives and went to Rome, 
carrying with them, amongst other 
things, the most precious of the 
manuscripts they then possessed: 
the Rule that St. Benedict “suis 
sanctis manibus exaravit.” From 
Rome, where the Pope offered hospi- 
tality to the monks at the Lateran, 
the Rule, which already during the 
Legislator’s lifetime had begun to 
spread, continued to be propagated 
in Europe, bearing with it Christian 
culture and civilization. 

Through the help of the Popes, 
and especially of Lacarias and the 
Lombard Duke of Benevento, Monte- 
cassino was rebuilt in the eighth 
century, and became soon a centre of 
monastic life, where even kings, 
such as Carloman, son of Charles 
Martel, and Ratchis, king of the 
Lombards, asked to be received as 
monks. At the same time, it was 
considered also a centre of learning. 
One of the most famous scholars 
was Paul the Deacon, the friend of 
Charlemagne, who left us, amongst 
many writings, an important com- 
mentary on the Rule of St. Benedict, 
from which we learn the kind of life 
the Cassinese monks led in his time. 
But the occupation of the monks was 
not confined to the “Opus Dei” and 
to studies, because a branch of their 
activity lay in the culture of sterile 
plains. On these they built churches 
and sma]l monasteries, or “praeposi- 
turae,” which gradually gave birth 
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to many villages. Toward the end 
of the ninth century, under Abbot 
Bertharius, Montecassino was de- 
stroyed again by the Saracens. They 
also killed the holy abbot (883) in 
the church of San Salvatore at Cas- 
sino, and a number of the monks. 
Those that could save their lives fled 
to Teano, carrying again with them 
the autograph of the Rule, which 
was, unfortunately, destroyed by 
fire. Only the last folio of it, writ- 
ten on papyrus, was saved. The 
monks kept this as a relic in the 
church until 1798, when it was ir- 
reparably lost at the time the 
French sacked the Abbey. For- 
tunately, at the time of Paul the 
Deacon, the Cassinese scribes had 
already made copies of the whole 
text. From Teano, where they 
stayed for about thirty years, the 
monks moved to Capua, from where, 
under Abbot Aligernus, about the 
middle of the tenth century, they 
returned to Montecassino. They 
again started to cultivate their 
lands, which formed a kind of small 


state, known by the name of “Terra 
Sancti Benedicti,” having at its 
centre the Abbey, subject only to the 
Pope and the Emperor. Because of 
the predominant position the moun- 
tain occupied on the road between 
rome and Naples, the Abbey had 
special strategical importance, and 
it was at this time that Aligernus 
built on one of the hills of Monte- 
cassino the castle of Rocco Janula, 
to defend the Abbey from the at- 
tacks of the lords of the neighbor- 
hood. To documents of the time of 
the same Abbot Aligernus we owe, 
too, the first complete sentences in 
the Italian language, written in the 
years 960 and 963. 

In the eleventh century, one of the 
brightest centuries in the history of 
the Abbey, Montecassino partici- 
pated in a special manner in the re- 
form of the Church, and many 
Popes sought refuge and peace 
within its walls. During the same 
century, two of its abbots became 
Pope, by the names of Stephen IX 
and Victor III, and the Abbey gave, 


too, to the Church thirteen cardinals 
and fourteen archbishops and 
bishops; and another Pope, Gela- 
sius II, fifteen cardinals and twenty- 
six archbishops and bishops in the 
following century. It was also in 
the eleventh century that at Monte- 
cassino the transcription of ancient 
manuscripts, to the benefit of the 
intellectual world, arrived at its 
highest stage. This work apparent- 
ly so humble, executed in the silence 
of the “Scriptorium,” was considered 
by the Cassinese scribes of the 
eleventh century, and by their prede- 
cessors, as one of the various appli- 
cations of St. Benedict’s words at 
the beginning of Chapter 48 of the 
Rule: “Idleness is the enemy of the 
soul and, therefore, the brethren 
ought to be employed in manual la- 
bour at certain times, at others in 
devout reading.” In fact, the read- 
ing of the works which the copyists 
transcribed was considered by them 
as a “lectio divina,” a devout read- 
ing, in as much as all they asked as 
a recompense for their labour, was 


The Tomb of Saint Benedict was in the Crypt of the Basilica beneath this Altar. 
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Montecassino as devastated by Allied bombing on February 15, 1944. 


also that which they asked in their 
prayers, that their names might be 
inscribed in the Book of Life. “May 
the Lord,” one of them wrote, “open 
to the mind of the reader the sense 
of what is written in this book, and 
to the copyist the everlasting reign.” 
And another one: “O pious Christ, I 
beseech Thee to write in the Book 
of Life Leo, the writer of this 
volume.” And they attended to the 
task of transcription in the “Scrip- 
torium” with the same fervour with 
which they daily fulfilled, in the 
Oratory, the principal duty of mon- 
astic life, the Divine Praises. 

Although these scribes accom- 
plished the copying of manuscripts 
with love and diligence, they con- 
sidered it as hard manual labour. In 
fact, one of them, at the end of the 
manuscript he had copied, wrote: 
“He who cannot write thinks that 
copying is not a hard labour at all, 
but he does not think so who has his 
eyes fixed and his head bent down on 
a book. Three fingers write, but the 
whole body labours.” And he ad- 
ded: “As the sailor longs for the 
harbour, so does the copyist wish to 
arrive at the last line.” 

To these patient, and often anony- 
mous, scribes of Montecassino, we 
owe, completely or partly, the pre- 
servation of many works of antiqui- 
ty. It will be sufficient to remember 
here the “Historiae” and the “An- 
nales” of Tacitus, which would have 
come down to us even less complete 
without the copy made in the 
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eleventh century; the “Metamor- 
phoses,” or Golden Ass and the 
Florida of Apuleius; the “De lingua 
latina,” i.e., the most ancient gram- 
matical writing, of Varro; the “De 
metris Horatianis” of Servius; the 
“De aquaeductu urbis Romae” of 
Frontinus and the Scholia to the 
tragedy Thyestes by Lucius Varius. 
At Montecassino were copied, too, 
some of the most important manu- 
scripts for the text of Cicero’s “Som- 
nium Scipionis” in his “De Republi- 
ca” and of his “De legibus,” “De na- 
tura deorum” and “De divinatione” ; 
and of Ovid’s “Fasti” and of the 
Dialogues of Seneca. And to Monte- 
cassino, also, we owe the conserva- 
tion of St. Hilary’s “De mysteriis,” 
of the well-known “Peregrinatio Sil- 
viae,” a precious source for the 
liturgy of the first centuries at 
Jerusalem, and of many sermons and 
homilies of the Fathers. At Monte- 
cassino we find, too, the oldest manu- 
script of the so-called Ambrosiaster, 
written before the year 569, and one 
of the oldest manuscripts of the 
“Micrologus” of Guido d’Arezzo, of 
“De curatione aegretudinum par- 
tium totius corporis” by Paul of 
Aegina, and of the life of St. Remi- 
gius by Hincmar. Another manu- 
script has made known to us an 
Article of the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and in another one is 
found the last doctrinal writing of 
the same St. Thomas, the letter on 
“Predestination” directed to Abbot 
Bernard Ayglerius, as if the great 
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doctor had wished to give his last 
theological word to that Montecas- 
sino where, as a child, he received 
his first moral and intellectual train- 
ing. 

We must remember, too, besides 
the scribes, the names of some Cas- 
sinese writers, who, by their original 
and important works, contributed so 
largely to the history and literature 
of the Middle Ages, such as Paul the 
Deacon, Erchempertus, Leo Ostien- 
sis, Constantinus Africanus, Ama- 
tus, Alphanus, Albericus and Peter 
the Deacon. 

Also in these last years Montecas- 
sino has provided medieval literature 
with old and unknown material. In 
one manuscript was discovered a 
treatise: “Opusculum de officiis hu- 
mani corporis moraliter textum,” by 
a certain Nicholas De Sanctis from 
Capua; and in another one a very 
important treatise: De dialectica, by 
the well-known humanistic scholar 
Joannes Argyrophulos, dedicated to 
Peter De Medicis, in which he refers, 
and rather frequently, unlike other 
humanists, to the writings of the 
Scholastici. In four folios of parch- 
ment, used for a binding of a Reges- 
tum, was also discovered the oldest 
and longest Passion Play we have, 
written about the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

In the eleventh century the arts 
had also a splendid revival at Mon- 
tecassino under Abbot Desiderius, 
who renewed almost completely the 
monastery, and in 1066 started the 
construction of a new church. The 
Basilica of Desiderius, which was 
considered as the most beautiful in 
all the West, was completed, and 
consecrated in 1071 by Pope Alex- 
ander II. At the consecration were 
present five cardinals, amongst them 
Hildebrand, afterwards the great 
Gregory VII, ten archbishops, forty- 
three bishops, the princes of Capua, 
Benevento, Salerno, the dukes of 
Naples and Sorrento, and thousands 
of the faithful. 

But after three centuries, on the 
9th of September, 1349, the Abbey of 
Desiderius was destroyed by an 
earthquake. The reconstruction, 
initiated by Abbot Angelus della 
Posta (1357-62), received the great- 
est support from the Benedictine 
Pope, Urban V. Although wars and 
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plunders menaced its existence more 
than once in the following two cen- 
turies, Montecassino could partici- 
pate in different ways in the new 
and radiant era of the Renaissance, 
and preserved until 1944 the majes- 
tic aspect it acquired in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
through the care of Abbot Angelus 
Sangrinus and his successors. 

The Abbey had the form of a 
large quadrangle; the longest of its 
sides (south-west) measured about 
660 feet. It had five large cloisters, 
all remarkable for their archi- 
tecture. Three of them were at the 
entrance; in the central one, with a 
beautiful cistern in the middle and 
the statues of St. Benedict and St. 
Scholastica, stood the famous “Log- 
gia del Paradiso.” In front of the 
church there was another cloister, 
ascribed to Antonio di Sangallo, 
with seventeen marble statues of 
Popes, kings and other personages, 
benefactors of the Abbey. The great 
Basilica, with bronze doors of the 
eleventh century, was beautifully 
decorated with inlaid marbles, gilded 
stuccoes and paintings by the most 
renowned Neapolitan painters of the 
seventeenth century, such as Luca 
Giordano, Solimena, etc. Designed 
by Cosimo Fanzaga, it was begun 
in 1649 and finished in 1727, when it 
was consecrated by Pope Benedict 
XIII. The Tomb of St. Benedict and 
St. Scholastica stood under the high 
altar, and below the dome painted 
by Belisario Corenzio. The chapels 
on both aisles contained, in richly 
decorated altars, the bodies of other 
saints, abbots, and monks of Monte- 
cassino: St. Constantine and St. 
Simplicius, the first two successors 
of St. Benedict; St. Carloman; St. 
Apollinaris; St. Bertharius; St. 
Guinizo and St. Januarius, and Pope 
St. Victor III. The choir, with its 
renowned organ and _ beautifully 


The reconstruction of Monte Cassino will be a very 
expensive undertaking. Clearing away the rubble 
left by the bombing and shelling will, it is estimated, 
cost approximately one million dollars. To encour- 
age donations of greater amounts a new history of 
Monte Cassino’s illustrious founder, “Storia di San 
Benedetto e dei suoi tempi’ (History of St. Benedict 
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sculptured walnut stalls, each one 
different from the other, of the end 
of the seventeenth century, was 
decorated with frescoes by Charles 
Melin and paintings by Solimena. 
The Sacristy, with a pseudo-cos- 
matic pavement, was embellished, 
too, with frescoes, walnut basrelief, 
and statues. The Crypt, below the 
choir, constructed in the sixteenth 
century, was completely covered 
with mosaics and marbles by the 
Benedictine monks of the Beuronese 
School, between 1900 and 1913. The 
“Torretta” and adjacent rooms—the 
oldest building of the Abbey— 
changed into chapels, were also 
decorated with paintings of the same 
Beuronese monks in 1880. 


The Archives, amongst the most 
important in Europe, contained 
about 30,000 documents in parch- 
ment, the oldest one being of the 
year 809, and precious collections of 
Papal bulls and of diplomas of em- 
perors, kings, and of the Longo- 
bard and Norman princes of 
southern Italy. The paper records, 
from the fourteenth to the eight- 
eenth century, amounted to hundreds 
of thousands. The number of manu- 
scripts, many of them brilliantly il- 
luminated, from the sixth to the 
eighteenth century, was about 1200. 
They offered different kinds of 
script: uncial, half-uncial, visigothic, 
caroline, gothic, and humanistic, 
and, above all, Beneventan, of which 
script Montecassino was the prin- 
cipal centre. 


The Abbey had also three Li- 
braries: the Monumental Library 
with more than 20,000 volumes, 
amongst them an important collec- 
tion of incunabula; the New Library 
with about 150,000 volumes; and a 
very useful, modern, and completely 
equipped Reference Library, named 
Biblioteca Paolina, after the well- 
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known scholar 
Paul the Deacon. 

In October, 1943, as the war was 
every day getting nearer and 
nearer to Montecassino, the Germans 
ordered the monks to evacuate the 
Abbey, permitting only the Abbot 
and a few monks to remain. The 
Reference Library and a portion of 
the New Library, some sacred vest- 
ments and relics, as private proper- 
ty, were carried by trucks of the 
Goering Division, to Rome, to the 
Abbey of St. Paul-Outside-the-Walls. 
The Monumental Library, the manu- 
scripts and the Archives, which, 
after the suppression of religious 
orders (applied also to Montecas- 
sino in 1868), were considered 
property of the State, were taken by 
the Germans to Spoleto, with the in- 
tention of carrying them to Germ- 
any. Only through the interven- 
tion of the Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, were they brought back to 
Rome and returned to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, on the 8th of 
December, 1943. During the follow- 
ing two days they were taken to be 
safeguarded in the Vatican Library, 
where they are still carefully pre- 
served. 

After two months, on the 15th of 
February, 1944, Montecassino suf- 
fered its first heavy air-bombard- 
ment, and on the 15th of March the 
second, which caused its fourth and 
total destruction. The sons of St. 
Benedict are now once more on the 
holy mountain, in a tempgrary 
dwelling, praying that their dear 
Abbey, through the help of all those 
who know what its name means in 
the history of civilization, may soon 
rise again to reassume, after the 
example of St. Benedict, its more 
than millenarian mission of “Ora et 
labora,” of work sanctified by 
prayer and of prayer realized 
through work. 


of Montecassino, 


and His Time), written in 1946 by lidefonse Cardinal 

Schuster to commemorate the fourteenth centenary 

of the death of our Holy Father, will be given as a 

souvenir to all who contribute at least $50. The 380 

page book, containing 64 chapters, is large folio 

size with 88 beautiful pictures. The text is in Italian; 
Continued on page 93 





THE SEMINOLES 


N the central and southern part of Florida 

lives the fearless and independent tribe of the 
Seminoles, nominally still at war with the United 
states. While there are only about 600 souls 
left, in widely distributed camps throughout the 
swampland of the Everglades, they have kept to 
their customs, and living in their most primitive 
and simple way have refused to accept the dom- 
ination of the white man. The Seminoles are de- 
scendents of the Western Indians, who were de- 
ported or migrated to Florida, being off-shoots of 
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the Chocktaws, Cherokees and Muskhogees, desig- 
nated by their parent tribes as ‘Seminoles’ — 
which word means“run-away.” While they “‘live 
in peace with the world,” they do not accept the 
laws and rules of the Federal Government, hold 
their own courts and punish according to their 
own laws. They are governed by a council of 
medicine men who in many instances have con- 
demned men and women to death who perpetrat- 
ed crimes which were punishable by their own 
laws. To the “white man” they look picturesque 














—but to the one who knows them and watches 
their life, they disclose a deep soul and a strong 
character. 





Pictures show a group of Seminole women with 






















their children. The women, in addition to wearing 
a skirt, wear a blouse which is open at the waist, 
but over which a hood reaches from the shoulders 
to below the waist line, which gives freedom to 
the arms. The beads worn by the Seminole Indian 
are not of their own make. They are purchased 
from the Indian traders in large quantities and 
are traded to the various women and children 
of the camps; but Indian women cannot wear 
beads except as described by their station in life. 


Two Seminole youngsters are examining a newly 
acquired accomplishment of Western Civilization. 
Their father has just come back from town where 
he exchanged two alligator skins for the Victrola 
and 64 records. The Seminoles—like all Indians 
—love music, especially the modern swing and 
jitterbug. 
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T once Francis got to his feet to 
follow the child to the hospital. 
And what sorrow awaited him 
here! Worn out from weeks of 
labor among the plague-stricken, 
Father Bonaventure had just 
fallen ill of the dreadful malady 
himself. Even worse. The medi- 
cine which he had given so often 
to others now was proving 
strangely useless. 

“Can’t you help him, Father?” cried 
anxiously. “You’ve saved so many by 
prayers....” 

Francis looked at his young disciple, moaning 
and gasping for breath, the dark shadow of the 
plague already heavy upon his face, then shook 
his head slowly. “No,” he muttered. “I believe 
God wants him.” 

In twenty-four hours Father Bonaventure was 
dead—a report that saddened every heart in the 
town. But when Francis made known the young 
friar’s last words, everyone’s grief was mixed with 
holy awe. On his deathbed Father Bonaventure had 
spoken these extraordinary words: 

“Lord, there are so many here who fear to give 
themselves to You to do Your Will. Won’t You let 
my little sufferings win for them this grace? 
Please. ...” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
MISSIONARIES 


“Those were the words of a true saint,” declared 
Francis, joyful tears glistening in his eyes. “Oh, 
my friends, we must never forget them!” 

So it was that Father Bonaventure’s grave (dug 
by Francis’s own hands) soon became a place of 
pilgrimage. Every day men and women went there 
to pray, not so much for the dead friar as to him. 
Well they knew that he had never worked any 
visible wonders, such as Francis himself had done, 
yet it was now clear that his life had been wonder- 
fully successful. At the plague’s outset he had 
realized his own human nothingness as never be- 
fore, his fears of this and that, but nevertheless 
he had not hesitated to give himself completely to 
God to do with as He willed. The result? Instantly 
the disturbing fears had vanished. A _ host of 
dangerous and unpleasant duties had been perfectly 
accomplished, with dozens of lives saved and un- 
numbered souls made ready for a peaceful entrance 
into eternity. By his actions Father Bonaventure 
had proved that the most ordinary people can be- 
come holy in a short time if only they will give 
themselves completely to the Heavenly Father to 
do with as He wills. 

Francis never tired of preaching this doctrine 
of abandonment to God’s Will—the secret of last- 
ing joy in this life—and always used Father Bona- 
venture as a truly fine example. Later, when he 
himself fell ill of the plague and it seemed that 
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he was about to join his disciple in heaven, there 
was not the anguish in Montoro which one might 
have expected. So Father Guardian had hoped to 
be a missionary to Africa, had he? Well, evidently 
it was not God’s Will. Instead, He had planned 
that Francis should spend just thirty-four years on 
earth, then go to heaven to be perfectly happy with 
Him for all eternity. Someone else would work for 
souls in Africa. 

“Father Guardian’s getting better! Unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens, he’ll be up and around in 
a few weeks!” 

What joy in Montoro now! Soon there would be 
those wonderfully inspiring sermons in the public 
square, the lessons in Catechism for the children, 
the encouraging visits among the sick and needy. 
Oh, in a little while life in Montoro would return 
to its normally happy pattern because God had 
spared a faithful and loving servant! 

But Francis had no desire to return to his 
former way of life. Pleading poor health, he peti- 
tioned his Father Provincial for a transfer—add- 
ing hopefully that perhaps later on he could be of 
some use as a missionary—in Africa for instance. 
As always many workers were needed there. 

The Father Provincial was fully aware of Fran- 
cis’s fine qualities, also of the real reason for his 
wanting to leave Montoro: namely, to escape the 
honors now being heaped upon him for his heroism 
during the plague. Accordingly he considered both 
suggestions carefully. But after days of thought 
he would agree only to the first. Yes, Francis 
might leave San Francisco del Monte. A change of 
residence, to the Friary of Saint Louis in Granada, 
probably would do him worlds of good. But going 
to Africa as a missionary was out of the question. 
Spain needed worthy priests, too. 

Francis gave no sign of his keen disappointment. 
“Thank you, Father,” he said quickly. “Granada’s 
a big city. I’ll do my best for souls there.” 

And so it came to pass. During the next five 
years, Francis endeared himself to hundreds of 
new friends by his preaching, teaching and works 
of mercy in the great city of Granada. Then one 
day an unexpected thing happened. The Father 
Provincial informed Francis that he might be a 
missionary after all, and to a field which he had 
never considered—the wild forests and jungles of 
Tucum4n, a district in northern Argentina. 

“America!” breathed Francis, overcome at the 
mere thought. “Oh, Father! How wonderful!” 

The Father Provincial agreed, but he grew seri- 
ous as he looked at the eager face before him. 
“Yes, it is wonderful. But remember this, my son, 
the work there is very difficult and dangerous. You 
don’t have to go to America unless you wish to.” 


Francis’s eyes glowed. 
Father! 
leave?” 

The older religious smiled. “Sit down,” he said. 
“There’s quite a bit to explain before I can answer 
that question.” 

So Francis sat down, more excited than he had 
been in many years. He was to be a missionary 
after all! To save souls for heaven! To preach 
and teach among pagan tribes... . 

In just a few minutes the Father Provincial was 
setting forth a statement of facts and figures. 
Recently he had received a letter from Philip the 
Second, King of Spain. In it, His Majesty had 
asked that a group of friars be sent with certain 
royal officials to colonize and christianize various 
regions in the New World. Peru, conquered for 
Spain by Don Francisco Pizarro some fifty-odd 
years before, already had several churches and 
convents, especially in the cities of Lima and Cuzco. 
But there were still vast sections in the interior 
where the people were ignorant of the True Faith. 
For many years the holy Franciscan Father Bal- 
thazar Navarro and his companions had been doing 
what they could for the poor souls of Tucuman, 
traveling through forest and jungle, over moun- 
tains and into valleys, preaching and baptizing 
wherever they went. Yet they needed helpers, many 
helpers. If the Father Provincial could secure some 
volunteers from among his friars ...men who were 
not afraid of hardships or even of real danger.... 

“Naturally I thought of you, Father Francis,” 
said the latter, smiling just a little. “I suppose 
you know why?” 

Francis also smiled. “Yes, Father. Because for 
twenty years I’ve wanted to be a missionary—ever 
since I joined the Order. But I never dreamed of 
going to America, you know. Somehow Africa 
seemed to be the place.” 

“That’s because you’re more familiar with Afri- 
ca. After all it’s nearer home and you’ve had a 
few chances to see and talk with those who’ve 
been there. But soon you'll have the chance to see 
and talk with Father Balthazar about the New 
World. He’ll be in Granada one of these days for 
a little vacation.” 

Within a month Father Balthazar Navarro ar- 
rived at the Friary of Saint Louis—a tall, spare 
man, his face tanned by years of exposure to the 
sun and wind. 

“Well, where are my helpers?” he asked cheer- 
fully. “I hear that there are four of them.” 

At once Father Didacus Pineda stepped forward, 
followed by Fathers Francis Torres, Francis Leiva 
and Francis Solano. For a moment there was 
silence as the seasoned missionary surveyed the 


“Oh, but I want to go, 
And with all my heart! When may I 
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little group before him with a critical eye. Then 
he smiled broadly. “I think you'll do,” he said. “I 
think you’ll do very well indeed. There’s just one 
thing.” 

“Yes?” said Father Didacus, a trifle anxiously. 
“What is it, Father?” 


Father Balthazar smiled again. “It’s this. You’ve 
been told that I’m to have a vacation before re- 
turning to America. Well, that’s not so, Fathers. 
There’s a boat sailing from Cadiz for Cartagena 
this week. Passage has been arranged for the five 
of us. I suggest that you get your things in order 
and be ready to leave here in two days. You see, 
there’s an enormous amount of work waiting for 
us in the New World. The sooner we get at it, 
the better.” 

Father Balthazar’s enthusiasm was so contagious 
that in a matter of hours his new assistants were 
regretting that there had to be even a two-day 
delay. What a wonderful man was Father Baltha- 
zar! And what enormous good he must have ac- 
complished during his years of missionary travels! 
Truly, they were most fortunate to have this coura- 
geous and experienced priest as their superior. 

On the overland trip from Granada to Cadiz, and 











On the long voyage they never tired of hearing 
Father Balthazar. 
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later on the long sea voyage via Haiti to Cartagena 
and Panama, Francis and his companions never 
tired of listening to Father Balthazar’s account 
of conditions in the New World. 

“It’s this way,” he explained. “Most of the New 
World belongs to Spain, since Francisco Pizarro 
and his men overran the west coast and conquered 
the Indians back in 1532. In the last fifty years, 
thousands of Spaniards have gone to Lima and 
other cities with the idea of making fortunes for 
themselves. And quite a few have succeeded in 
doing just that.” 

“I guess Lima’s a place of opportunity, all right,” 
said Father Didacus thoughtfully. “A cousin of 
mine, just a poor man in Seville, went there a few 
years ago and staked a claim to a gold mine. Now, 
from all accounts, he’s really wealthy. Why, in one 
of his recent letters he said that he had more 
than five hundred slaves!” 

Father Balthazar nodded. “Yes, and more than 
one gold mine, too, I’ll wager. You see, the Andes 
abound in gold. Before Pizarro’s time, the natives 
thought nothing of using it for their most ordinary 
needs—even for cooking utensils, since it was so 
beautiful. They decorated their houses with it, 
too. Ah, but it’s a different story now....” 

A shadow crossed Francis’s sensitive face. “Tell 
us again how things are for the natives these days, 
Father,” he said. 

So for still another time Father Balthazar 
launched into a description of what the Spanish 
invasion had meant to the Indians of the New 
World. And as he spoke, his voice grew passionate 
and tense. The men who had come from Spain 
with and since Pizarro had been Christians—yes. 
They had brought with them the customs and civ- 
ilization of Europe, as well as Franciscan and 
Dominican missionaries to spread the True Faith. 
But some of them had also brought a greed for 
gold and for power and a shameful disregard of 
the rights of others. As a result, the missionaries 
frequently had found it difficult to prove the worth 
and value of the Christian faith. There were so 
very many of the Spanish settlers who showed in 
their lives how little they thought of the Ten 
Commandments. 

“Many natives have died because they were 
forced to work in the gold and silver mines for our 
countrymen, and under the most wretched condi- 
tions,” announced Father Balthazar. “Before Piz- 
arro came, the Indians lived peacefully enough— 
raising crops, contributing toward the maintenance 
of the Inca or king, weaving excellent cloth from 
the wool of the alpaca and llama, making fine 
pottery, worshiping the sun, which they considered 
to be God... .” 
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“And there were no wars, Father? No abuses 
of any sort?” asked Father Francis Leiva. 

The speaker hesitated. “Things were far from 
being ideal, Father. There were wars, and prison- 
ers were treated very cruelly indeed. By and large, 
however, life under the Inca (whose name was 
Atahualpa) was happy. Everyone had enough for 
his own needs, and it was taken for granted that no 
one should rise above the station in which he was 
born. Atahualpa reigned supreme. And since the 
possession of gold, silver or precious gems was 
possible for everyone and the sick and aged were 
taken care of as a matter of course, there was 
no thought of piling up a personal fortune. Greed, 
as we understand it today, was quite unknown.” 


Suddenly Father Francis Torres turned toward 
his superior. “How is it that Pizarro and his few 
followers conquered the Indians so easily?” he 
asked. “Surely the Inca had thousands of loyal 
subjects who were ready to die for him?” 

Father Balthazar nodded vigorously. “Yes. But 
the Spaniards had firearms, remember. The crude 
weapons of the natives were of little use against 
these. Besides, there was a civil war going on 
between Atahualpa and his half-brother Huascar, 
which meant that the Indians were disorganized 
and in a poor position to drive out the foreigners. 
More than that. Atahualpa and his followers were 
really puzzled by the Spaniards and their strange 
greed for gold. So, as was their policy whenever 
they met a people different from themselves, they 
decided to withdraw into the mountains rather than 
plot a detailed campaign. They would wait and see 
if they couldn’t outwit these pale-faced newcomers.” 

“But Pizarro followed the Inca into the moun- 
tains, didn’t he?” 

“He certainly did. And by trickery and superior 
weapons, he captured Atahualpa, executed him, 
then proclaimed himself Governor of the whole 
kingdom.” 

“And how did the Inca’s people take this?” 

“Why, they never got over the blow. Without 
their leader, they were no more than little children 
and made a poor showing against the Spaniards.” 

“And now we go to convert the sons and daugh- 
ters of these poor people,” mused Father Didacus 
softly, “to prove that we have the True Faith, 
despite the dreadful things that some of our coun- 
trymen have done in this New World.” 

Father Balthazar shook his head. “No, it’s not 
quite that way, Father. Certainly we'll see de- 
scendents of the Inca’s people on our way to Tucu- 
man—in Trujillo, Lima and other towns. But 
Tucuman and the neighboring region were never 


part of the Inca kingdom. In fact, the natives of 
northern Argentina are quite different from those 
in Peru.” 

“You mean, they don’t know about Pizarro’s 
coming into Peru and conquering it, Father? They 
won’t distrust us because we’re Spaniards?” 

Father Balthazar was silent for a moment. Then 
he gave a deep sigh. “Fortunately the Indians of 
Tucuman love and trust us who work among them,” 
he said. “As for Pizarro—well, they don’t need to 
know about him in order to be suspicious of white 
men in general. They’ve seen plenty of unfortunate 
examples during the last fifty years.” 

“But surely not all the Spanish colonists are 
evil, Father! Aren’t there many churches and con- 
vents in the New World that they helped to build? 
And orphanages and hospitals?” 

At these words some of the gloom vanished from 
the eyes of the older friar. “Yes, thank God. There 
have been many generous souls among the colonists. 
Would that there were still more of them, though. 
Then our work with the Indians would be far more 
fruitful.” 

As the days passed and the vessel moved steadily 
through the waters of the Caribbean toward the 
harbor of Cartagena, Francis found himself pon- 
dering certain facts very often. 

“Even if all our fellow-Spaniards gave good ex- 
amples in this New World, it would still be hard 
to convert the natives,” he told himself. “After 
all, for centuries they’ve practised all kinds of 
pagan rites. It wouldn’t be easy to show them their 
error. Then there’s the matter of language... .” 

The Indians of the New World had many dialects. 
A missionary who hoped to preach and teach effec- 
tively must learn these dialects—even as Father 
Balthazar had done. There was the matter of 
transportation, too. Roads were few and far be- 
tween in the country for which they were headed. 
In fact, Tucuman was some fourteen hundred haz- 
ardous miles from Lima, and the only means of 
travel was on foot or by mule-back. Even when one 
had successfully crossed the snow-covered Andes, 
there were still the uncharted rivers in the interior, 
the swamps and jungles infested with wild animals, 
poisonous reptiles, deadly fevers. ... 

Suddenly a little smile lighted Francis’s face. 
The task facing his companions and himself was so 
gigantic as to make the bravest man among them 
tremble. But what was the use of worrying? 

“Our one hope is to put ourselves completely in 
God’s hands,” he thought. “After all, it’s His work 
that we’ve come to do. He will see that everything 
turns out well.” 

(To be continued) 
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Silk mitten embroidered with col- 
ored silk threads, showing land- 
scape and birds, 17th century. 


(Photograph from the collection 
of Lubinal de Saint-Albin). 





Lace glove 16th century 
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THOSE GLOVES 


HOSE _ gloves’. on 
your hands! You 
don’t give them a 
thought, except per- 
haps to grumble at 
the price you paid, 
or the quickness with 
which they are wear- 
ing out. Yet behind them there are 
thousands of years of history. For 
gloves are not alone mere objects of 
wear in the brave days of old. 

In the 8th century we read of the 
heroic Roland at the point of death, 
after covering the retreat of the 
army of Charlemagne. He confesses 
his sins to the mountain echoes, and 
then, as the famous poem of time 
relates; 


+++ 


“His right hand glove toward 
God held out, 

Angels from heaven descend to 
him.” 


Three thousand years before this 
dramatic event we learn from a 
painting in Thebes how foreign en- 
voys delivered gloves to the king as 
tokens of good will. In Europe in 
the Middle Ages by gloves men sum- 
moned each other to hear justice 
rendered or challenged to a fight: to 
throw one’s glove was a provocation; 
to offer it an evidence of submission. 

It is impossible to say just when 
men began to wear gloves, but traces 
of gloves were found in the relics of 
the cave dwellers. They were made 
of leather and sewn with leather 
threads. In northern climates they 
were essential. But we know that 
as far back as 200 B.c. knitted gloves 
worn. In Egypt we find 
numerous mural paintings of this 
period to show that they were in use 
at that time. The Romans had 
gloves. The idea they had copied 
from the Greeks who, in turn, had 
learned the use from the refined 
manners of the Oriental people, who 
wore fine gloves at meals. They 
were at first of linen, then of silk. 
Greek actors took to wearing them 


were 
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WHAT HISTORY 


on the stage. For the purpose of 
war the Romans developed the “Ces- 
tus,” gauntlets with iron plates fixed 
on them, useful both as an offensive 
and a defensive weapon in fight. 


In Europe the glove assumed a 
ceremonial importance from the time 
of Charlemagne onwards. They 
were used when lands and digni- 
ties were accorded. Conversely, 
to be deprived of one’s gloves was a 
sign of debasement. During the 
Middle Ages, royal judges removed 
their gloves when pronouncing judg- 
ment as a proof of their impartiali- 
ty. At the coronation of Charles 
VII in Rheims Cathedral, in 1430, 
gloves were distributed to the 
knights and the gentlemen who at- 
tended. Among them was Joan of 
Arc, who was also honored. In the 
same century the use of black gloves 
for mourning came into general use. 


Standing upon the _ scaffold 
Charles I and Lady Jane Grey pre- 
sented their gloves to their loyal fol- 
lowers. About 1578 some of the no- 
bility in Italy developed a fiendishly 
clever method of impenetrating fine 
gloves with a very subtle poison 
which quickly killed the wearer. 

In order to have most perfect 
hands, the favorites of King Henri 
III slept in silk gloves impregnated 
with perfumes and ointments. 

At the coronation of the French 
kings, it was the custom for the 
archbishop to bless and present a 
pair of gloves. The king when 
giving a grant of land also per- 
formed this act by bestowing a pair 
of very fine workmanship. Royal 
and noble personages were often 
buried with gloves on. Some of 
these were adorned with a fortune 
in precious stones. 


When Harold, the Dane, fe 
nounced paganism and was baptized 
as a Christian he donned a pair of 
white gloves, evidently in token of 
his conversion. 


, 
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ON YOUR HANDS! 
LIES BEHIND THEM. 


A score of interesting facts unknown to the world at large regarding 
these common articles of wear which throughout the ages have played 
an important part in many ceremonials. 


In the life of St. Columbanus, 
written by Jonas, abbot of Bobbio, 
in the seventh century, gloves for 
protecting the hands in manual 
labor are spoken of. A pair of 
gloves were mentioned in the will of 
Bishop Riculfus, who died in 915 
AD. However gloves only became an 
important article of dress after the 
Norman Conquest, when the culture 
of France soothed the barbarianism 
of the Anglo-Saxons. 

In the 10th century hunting with 
falcons was very popular, and for a 
long time afterwards; the use of 
thick leather gloves was necessary 
in handling these sharp-clawed 
birds. There is an ancient engrav- 
ing which shows the two sons of 
William the Conqueror, Rufus and 
Robert, wearing gloves of this 
special type. Three thousand years 
earlier the Persians used falcons for 
purposes of war. These birds were 
trained to fly into the faces of the 
enemy and tear out their eyes. 
Doubtless the Persian keepers, like 
the Normans, had special gloves for 
handling these birds, though we have 
no pictorial evidence of these. 

As early, as the 11th century 
when rulers were disposing ecclesi- 
astical benefices, they invested the 
prelates with their new holdings by 
the symbolical presentation of a pair 
of gloves. From this, a little later 
on, the glove symbol acquired a pres- 


tige. Gloves became objects of 
liturgy towards the end of this 
century. A number of these are still 


preserved, reclaimed from the coffins 
of bishops and abbots. They are of 
medieval silk stuff or silk cloth, with 
across in gold embroidered on the 
back of the hand. 

At the present time gloves are 
worn by Bishops and Cardinals, but 
other Ecclesiastics, including Ab- 
bots, may use them with special 
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papal permission. They are worn 
at a Pontifical High Mass up to the 
washing of the hands. The color of 
the gloves corresponds with the li- 
turgical color of the day. Episcopal 
gloves are never black, as they are 
never worn on Good Friday or 
at Masses for the dead. The gloves 
were to provide suitable adornment 
for the hands rather than for prac- 
tical use in keeping the hands clean. 
These gloves are symbolic of purity 
from sin, performance of good 
works, and carefulness of procedure. 


It was not until the 14th century 
that women in Europe wore gloves, 
and these were generally confined 
to women of the aristocracy. 


While it seems most probable that 
fur-covered gloves and those lined 
with fur were in use by the Gauls 
and other European people long be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne, there 
is no written reference to this kind 
of glove until, in the chronicles of 
Hean of Troyes, in 1475, we read of 
a cavalier who wore very shaggy 
mittens. Similarly, during long 
centuries we find no trace of protec- 
tive gloves on figures on those 
ancient monuments and _. other 
sources upon which we depend for 
precise historical information on 
costumes. The Bayeux Tapestry 
shows only bare-handed warriors. 
By the time of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted a mailed bag with a special 
place for the thumb was attached 
to the wrist of the armor. This mit- 
ten was open at the palm so the 
hand could be withdrawn when a 
man was not in active combat. 


In the 13th century rapid progress 
was made in gloves as a means of 
defense. The covering of the crus- 
tacea idea was adapted to five- 
fingered gauntlets. These were of 
leather or cloth covered with small 
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The left hand glove of a ceremo- 
nial pair belonging to the Cardinal 
Richelieu bearing a monogram of 
the Virgin. It is of red and white 
silk fabric, with white taffeta cuff 
embroidered with silk and gold. 
About 1600. 

(Photograph from the collection 
of Lubinal de Saint-Albin). 





Glove of guipure lace, 16th cen- 
tury (Collection George Duruy) . 
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round metal pieces resembling scales 
which were riveted on. In a poem 
by Guillaume Giuart dealing with 
the year 1322 we read: 
“Their hands covered with 
whale 
And gloves of nailed plates.” 


The whalebone was quite common as 
a substitute for metal in the war 
gloves of the 13th century. In the 
printed rules of the Paris armourers 
guild of 1296 the quality of the 
whalebone to be used was explicitly 
set forth. But as strength rather 
than flexibility was sought, whale- 
bone never achieved the popularity 
of the metal gloves. And Froissart 
in his celebrated chronicles cites 
them as being out of date equipment. 


About 1330 the all metal mailed 
gauntlet probably reached its 
highest point of perfection. In 
wearing these the warriors used also 
gloves of cloth or linen underneath, 
from which probably arose the old 
saying “an iron hand in a velvet 
glove.” 

Like all items of costume, gloves 
today vary widely according to the 
changing of fashions. But even this 
was more apparent in the 18th cen- 
tury. The gloves were garnished 
with fringes, silk pompons, lace em- 
broidery, ribbons and buckles; na- 
tural flowers and sometimes arti- 
ficial flowers ornamented the wrists. 
In the reign of Charles II of Eng- 
land, fringed gloves were all the 
rage and continued to be until the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 


Beau Brummel, that famous figure 
of London fashion, advocated the use 
of gloves of the finest quality but 
of sober style without overdaring 
cuffs, so as not to distract atten- 
tion from the face. 


In Paris in 1839 there was held 
an Exhibition devoted to the evolu- 
tion of the glove, at which time a 
bronze medal was awarded to the 
outstanding man who alone was re- 
sponsible for the glove as we know 
it today. This master-glover was 
Xavier Jouvin. Before giving the 
details of his experiments and per- 
fected invention, a brief survey of 
the history of the commercial glove 
is important in realizing the value of 
this man’s work. 
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Glove making appears to have be- 
gun in a commercially important 
way about 1342. The skins for this 
were given a chamois-dressing, one 
of the oldest methods of preserving 
hides, a tannage with fish oil, pre- 
serving the original suppleness of 
the skin of any animal, making this 
especially valuable for glove-making. 
Niort in France, is one of the oldest 
and still one of the most important 
this trade. Old manuv- 
scripts show records of work done 
there in 1285. The Niort industry 
owed its great development to the 
colonization of Canada from where, 
after 1608 moose and elkskins were 
shipped in large quantities by the 
early French settlers, many of whom 
had come from the region near 
Niort. The development of the New- 


centers in 





Gloves on armor of Henri Il, about 

1550 bearing arms of Diane de 

Potieres. The armor was patterned 
on the idea of the crustacea. 


foundland fish industry gave large 
returns in high grade oil, further 
helping not only the industry of 
chamois-dressing but also glove- 
making on an ever increasing scale 
here and at Grenoble, whence it 
spread to Germany and England 
after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Reports from Grenoble in 
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1787 show empleyed 64 master- 
glovers, 80 dressers, 300 cutters, 
5000 sewing women, 500 embroider- 
ers, with a yearly output of 160,000 
dozen of gloves. For some four and 
a half centuries the cutting was all 
done by hand with large strong 
scissors. All the pieces thus cut by 
hand with scissors were assorted 
and sewn by women by hand, until 
the introduction of the sewing 
machine in 1816 to the industry. 

In the old days the cutters had 
first to fix the size of the hand, then 
cut the skin accordingly, using only 
the eye to judge the proportions. 
Thus the two gloves oftentimes were 
not evenly matched. 

Such was the state of the industry 
when Xavier Jouvin at 12% began 
his apprenticeship in a Grenoble 
workshop. In 1817 he came to Paris 
where his inventive genius was con- 
tinually experimenting. He joined 
Mr. Charles Dien of the Paris Ob- 
servatory in making globes, spheres, 
and maps of the planets. The line 
drawing and the mechanical preci- 
sion of such work largely influenced 
his later invention of an exact scale 
of measure for the sizes of the 
gloves. 

To solve the problem how to pro- 
duce perfectly matched gloves to 
meet the needs of every type of 
hand, he studied the shapes of thou- 
sands of hands in the hospitals at 
Grenoble and Paris. After a long 
series of persevering experiments he 
found that despite the infinite 
variety of different shapes of hands 
all could be reduced to a series of 
thirty-two sizes. He then made out 
a geometrical pattern board by the 
use of which a set of standard sizes 
could be absolutely regulated. On 
February twenty-first he took out 
his first patent. In 1839 he demon- 
strated his methods at the Paris ex- 
position and was awarded a bronze 
medal by the committee. 

Xavier Jouvin donated the sum of 
five centimes on every dozen pair of 
gloves made by his factory to form 
a sum for pensions for glove makers 
in Grenoble. 

Jouvin died in 1844. In 1889 the 
town of Grenoble raised a monu- 
ment to his memory. 


—John Foster 
Mareh 
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ILL Rogers is gone but the 
life he lived and the deeds 


he performed are worthy 


of emulation. Famed as an actor, 
movie star and humorist-cow-punch- 
et, as he would put it, he met his 
death in an airplane crash with 
Wiley Post on August 15th, 1935. 
He was truly a friend of man in- 
cluding kings and paupers. 


The school life of Will Rogers was 
rief and irksome. It was while he 
vas away attending military school 
he wrote his father he was skipping 
shool to go to work on an oil well in 
Texas. Thus he started life on his 
own. Had he continued his school- 
ing, there is hardly any doubt 
that his early struggles would have 
Xen much easier. However, he 
made his choice and was compelled 
% acquire his knowledge the hard 
way—through experience. 
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Years after, when he became suc- 
cessful, he would often remark “I’m 
just an ‘ignerent’ cowboy.” But 
Will Rogers was anything but ig- 
norant, as attested to by his closest 
personal friends and these included 
kings, princes, presidents, governors 
and others on down to the mere 
stage hand. Will Rogers possessed 
knowledge—a lot of knowledge! 
And he acquired his knowledge 
through consistent effort to better 
himself. 


What is. knowledge? Knowledge 
is that which is known. It is the 
information we possess. It is the 
sum total of what we have learned. 
It is the second greatest acquisition 
of humanity, virtue being the first. 
And the more knowledge we have, 
the more valuable we can make our- 
selves to the world and those about 
us. 
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Knowledge enabled Lindberg to 
make his historic flight to Paris. 
Knowledge assists the mariner to 
navigate the uncharted seas. Knowl- 
edge helps the chemist to work with 
deadly poisons. Knowledge is the 
surgeons’ mainstay; it is invaluable 
to the business man; the lawyer; the 
layman; the wife; the mother; the 
girl; the boy. 

A thorough knowledge of any one 
subject makes one master of that 
subject. A complete knowledge of 
yourself will enable you to become 
master of yourself. An occasional 
inventory of your personal qualities 
will enable you to weed out your 
bad points and strengthen the good 
ones. As the old familiar adage 
goes, “Knowledge is Power.” So 
help yourself to more of it, as the 
“Ignorant” cow-puncher did. Com- 
bine knowledge with virtue and the 
world will acclaim you wise. 








T was mid-Saturday afternoon, as I walked slow- 
ly down the steps of moss-covered Holy Name 
Church, after having received the sacrament of 

reconciliation. I felt good about it. Yet, just three 
hours before, I had fully intended to take in a 
crucial baseball double-header. 

Something happened to cause me to go to church 
instead. I will admit that my choice was primarily 
motivated by someone now resting comfortably on 
a hospital cot. God’s mercy does manifest itself 
in strange ways. 

Let’s call that someone Bob—just Bob. He 
wouldn’t want me to reveal his right name because 
the unusual story he told me might be misconstrued, 
and made the cause for levity. Besides, Bob is a 
nervous, highly sensitive sort of guy, for all his 
forty years, and probably won’t ever change. 

I had better explain first. Bob and I are account- 
ants. On Friday afternoon we had just left the 
office in the company of Frank Webster, one of 
Bob’s former associates. They had never hit it off 
together. 

As we walked through that jostling, none-too- 
orderly early evening crowd, as far as the corner, 
Bob suddenly tugged at my arm, then fairly shout- 
ed, “Look, Al, there’s Alice. I’ve got to see her.” 
I looked across the street, in the direction he point- 
ed, and recognized the usually obtrusive girl 
who had only recently broken their engagement. 

The signals were changing. But, in that split 
second, and in his enthusiasm, Bob hadn’t noticed 
them. He found himself caught in that snarling 
traffic, then tried to turn back. But it was too 
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late. There was the screeching of suddenly applied 
brakes, as a heavy vehicle struck Bob with a sicken- 
ing thud. He rolled toward the curbstone, uttered 
a low moan, then lay mercifully unconscious. 

My stomach turned over as a hundred fears raced 
through my brain. He might be dying. I urged 
Frank to summon a priest from little Holy Name 
Church, just around the corner. Bob was a Catho- 
lic, the same as I, and I knew what he would want 
most at a time like this. 

I saw Alice, anxious lines written on her beauti- 
ful face, force her way through the gathering 
crowd to Bob’s side. I saw elderly Doctor Cham- 
bers, an occupant of our office building, giving 
temporary ministrations. 

Suddenly Bob’s eyes opened wide; wild and 
frightening. They looked about searchingly; first 
for me, then for Frank, then for Alice, then for 
the doctor. When his eyes reached the priest they 
seemed to be pleading some utterly hopeless request. 

The cleric adjusted the stole about his neck, then 
murmured softly, “Ego te absolvo ab omnibus cen- 
suris et peccatis....” The sacrament of Extreme 
Unction was hastily administered, as was the last 
blessing of the Church. 

The calmly spoken Latin words had the effect of 
a soothing hand being placed on Bob’s forehead. 
The taut facial muscles relaxed, the exhorting eyes 
became seemingly reconciled. He lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness again. In a short time an ambulance 
arrived and solicitous hands carried him away. 

I didn’t see Bob again until the following noon. 
A comely nurse directed me to a ward; the hospital 
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ALFRED H. BECKER 


being overcrowded, and understaffed, a private 
room was out of the question. 

Bob lay on a cot, looking straight ahead. His 
head was bandaged, turban fashion, and a shock 
of black hair stuck out of the top like an Indian 
might wear a feather. He didn’t return my greet- 
ing; in fact, he didn’t even smile. I laid my hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Feeling all right, old man?” I asked. 

He looked at me for a few moments, then said, 
“It’s not much. Just a head cut and bruises. No 
fracture.” 

I felt a little funny inside because he wouldn’t 
smile. Even when Bob might be angry with me 
Perhaps he thought 
the long hours I exacted on the audit had largely 
contributed to his recent absent-mindedness. 

Perhaps it did, so I asked, ““What’s wrong, Bob? 
Does it hurt much?” 

He nodded, then said thoughtfully, “Something 
happened to me, Al—something really happened.” 

I felt uneasy. “Do the doctors know about it?” 

Bob was intensely serious. “Only God and I 
know about it.” He gestured for me to sit down 
beside him. “It was like a horrible dream,” he 
confided. “I thought I died.” 

He was quite weak, so I decided not to question 
him further. “‘Perhaps you had better not tell me—” 

“But I want to, Al,” he insisted. “You know 
what I’m like, how I procrastinate, how selfish I 
am.” He looked at me searchingly. “You know I 
don’t really mean all the things I say or do, don’t 
you?” 

“Of course I know,” I agreed. 

“I could have been a better Catholic, though.” 

I did not comment on this admission, but merely 
said, “Go ahead then. Tell me about your—dream.” 

Bob closed his eyes, lay deeper in his pillow, 
then began: “It happened with horrifying sudden- 
hess, as though a brilliant, satin curtain was being 
drawn away. From the moment my head struck 
the curb, until I came into the hospital, I remem- 
bered only that I was in a strange world—a world 
of ouicasts. Through the haze I saw countless 
thousands of sweating, despairing, and anguished 
souls. They were pushing each other, mocking each 
other, vilifying each other. They saw me—I was 
new in their midst—and they began a hideous 
thant. They dared me to escape them—as others 
had dared them for unending centuries. 

“My life was now before me like an open book, 
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His head was bandaged, turban fashion, and a 
shock of black hair stuck out of the top like an 
Indian might wear a feather. 


and it was maddening. I saw you in the office, 
working on our unfinished audit. I crawled toward 
your desk, but you only looked at me with disdain. 
I implored you, ‘Help me, will you, Al? I can’t 
stand it where I am. I'll do anything you want.’ 
But you were without pity, and said, ‘Why should 
I help you? You should have thought of that yes- 
terday, or the day before, or the day before that. 
But you’ve had time for no one but yourself. No, 
Bob,’ you said, ‘I can’t do a thing for you now. It’s 
too late.’ That unholy chanting changed to shouts 
of derision and mock pleas. 

“T managed to see Frank Webster; poor, unfor- 
tunate Frank. Some men were loading his furniture 
on a community van. I said to him, ‘Oh, you’re 
moving. Please take me with you—-somewhere 
anywhere but here.’ Frank only pushed me aside, 
ruthlessly, and went over to his wife and children, 
who were crying. ‘We aren’t just moving,’ he told 
me; ‘We’ve been dispossessed.” Then I remembered 
why. Hadn’t I protested your hiring him when he 
needed work so badly. This was Frank’s turn now, 
and he laughed bitterly, ‘Me help you? No, Bob, 
you’re just where you belong.’ All the time those 
loathsome creatures were listening to my entreat- 
ies; Frank’s refusal was like soothing balm to them. 

“T went to see Alice; sweet, patient Alice. She 
looked so radiantly lovely; I must have been a hide- 
ous sight. Like yours, there was no pity in her 
eyes, as she reminded me, ‘We were to have been 
married, Bob, don’t you remember? You took my 
love for granted. You kept putting off our wedding, 
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until I couldn’t stand it any longer. And now you 
want me to help you? No, Bob, you should have 
thought of that before.’ 

“My throat was raw; I had a fever; all the 
muscles in my unearthly body ached for the sooth- 
ing fresh water and air I knew I would never 
have again. 

“It was then that I thought of my doctor. When 
I was ill in life I relied upon him. Don’t medical 
men take an oath to help those who suffer? If so, 
could he help my type of misery? I’d try. I wan- 
dered aboutaim- 
lessly ; somehow 
I found Doctor 
Chambers. But § 
he merely looked 
at me with pro- 
fessional disap- 
proval, and said, 
‘How often have 
I prescribed for 
you in life? 
How often have 
I warned you a- 
gainst earthly 
excesses? You ij 
were never a 
well man, Bob, 
but you disre- 
garded my ad- ; 
vice. I’m sorry, & 
Bob, there is & 
nothing I can j 
prescribe for | 
you now. Next 
patient, please.’ 


“It was only 
natural that I 
should think of 
my parents, so I 
struggled across town to the cemetery, where both 
are resting, at peace with God. It may have taken 
days, perhaps years, to reach there. I don’t know. 
Time seemed unfathomable. Again I received proof 
of my own negligence. All plots but ours were 
lovely, with fresh flowers and clean headstones. I 
was crazy with grief now, and fought through that 
filthy horde until I reached a flower stand. The 
florist gestured forbiddingly when I pointed to some 
exquisite blooms, and said, ‘Those roses would only 
wilt in your hand because they represent every- 
thing that is clean and good. You should have—’ 
But that triumphant rabble shrieked with abject 
joy, and I could hear no more. 


“We 
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were to have been married, Bob, don’t you remember?” 


“Everyone was against me. They didn’t want to, 
or couldn’t help me now. My mental condition and 
unearthly suffering were equally unbearable. I had 
the desire for everything, yet not the power to do 
anything. Was there to be no end to this? I went 
from door to door, begging, pleading, exhorting 
everyone to help me. 

“There remained the one place I should have 
gone to first—my church. Hadn’t I been raised a 
Catholic? Hadn’t I made frequent protestations of 
fidelity? Hadn’t I contributed to the support of 
my Church? ] 
walked, I 


: eta crawled, I 
Bt fought my way 
through thatun- 
unholy jugger- 

naut, until I 


found myself on 
thechurch steps. 
I had made it— 
I had actually 
made it! Then | 
heard beautiful 
organ musi¢, 
smelled of 
the fragrant in- 
But | 
couldn’t climb 
those steps. I 
had gottenas 
far as I could. 


“Then a 
strange thing 
happenedaA 
priest, clad in 
his sacred vest- 
ments, appeared 
before me. His 
eyes emitted 
kindness and compassion. I was puzzled. There 
was someone who would deign to look on such an 
outcast as me. 

“He made the sign of the cross, and I felt myself 
relax a little. He recited certain passages in Latin 
and I relaxed a little more. I wanted most to speak 
to him, to beg him to help me. But the words 
did not find expression. 

“Then the priest bade me rise, and I found I 
could, with difficulty, do so. I looked about; my 
unholy companions were gone; that mockery and 
taunting had ceased; everything was so quiet. Then 
I knew; I hadn’t been condemned. I had a chance 
for eternal happiness. But it would take time. 


and 


cense. 
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When I raised my head again I looked for the 
priest, but he was gone. 

“T made the top of the steps and looked hesitat- 
ingly inside the church. That same priest was 
saying Mass. I couldn’t understand why such as I 
was privileged to look upon so holy and impressive 
a ceremony. I thought of the many times I had 
attended Mass, but never before had realized its 
full significance. 

“I followed closely every movement the priest 
made. I listened attentively to every word he ut- 
tered or intoned. I wanted the ceremony to con- 
tinue, on and on. It was as though a fresh breeze 
were cooling my fevered brow. 

“But the Mass did end. Then the priest walked, 
with measured steps, down the aisle, and seemed 
to stand before me. He prayed softly, ‘Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant, O Lord....’ He 
blessed me again with holy water and swings of 
incense. Then he petitioned, ‘May the angels lead 
thee into paradise ... Eternal rest grant unto him, 
0 Lord....’ 

“It was over. But the priest, whose eyes shone 
with confidence now, rather than compassion, stood 
before me for a few moments. Though his lips did 
not move, a small voice seemed to say to me, ‘That 
Mass was for you. Because you did not entirely 


forget your God, your God has not forgotten you.’ 

“Then the organ strains of requiem slowly died 
away.... 

“T regained consciousness with a start. My hos- 
pital garb was wet with perspiration, yet I was 
icy cold. It took me quite some time to realize 
just what had happened to me—both in body and 
in soul. How good it felt to breathe the fresh air 
again, and smell of the fragrant flowers. How alive 
I felt, so utterly alive and thankful. 

“I begged the nurse to telephone Holy Name 
Church. I wanted to see and speak with the priest 
who had, on the street, spoken with God for me. 
She did. I found him to be a young, likeable chap, 
named Father Dennis. He was sympathetic—and 
he understood. 

“So you see, Al, I had to die to know how to live.” 

Bob was tired after his long recital, and I left 
him without further questioning. He seemed so 
happy, now that he had unburdened his harrowing 
dream on another mere mortal than himself. But 
to the priest he had conveyed the perfect sentiments 
of contrition. 

I left the hospital, very much impressed, but all 
too cognizant of my own shortcomings. That’s why 
I went to Holy Name Church instead of the base- 
ball double-header. 
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After all that one heard during 
the recent war about Japan and the 
Japanese, it was a real treat to have 
with us on December 8th a veteran 


missionary from Japan, the Rev. 
Hildebrand Yaiser, O.S.B. More 
than fifteen years ago Father left 
his mother abbey of Beuron, Ger- 
many, to go to Japan as one of the 
founding members of a Benedictine 
house near Tokyo. Though this 
community disbanded shortly before 
World War II, Father Hildebrand 
stayed on in Japan throughout the 
conflict. Hence, he was able to give 
us a first hand account of the 
present situation in the “Land of the 
Rising Sun.” In his address to the 
monks on the morning of December 
8th Father put forth a fervent plea 
for a Benedictine foundation to be 
made in Japan as soon as possible. 
He corroborated the statement so 
often heard since the end of the war 
in the Pacific, that Japan is ripe for 
a Christian harvest. His appeal 
found a welcome response in many 
hearts here at St. Meinrad. How- 
ever, present circumstances at the 
abbey make such an undertaking an 
impossibility in the near future. 


On December 12 Father Abbot 
conferred Tonsure’ on Fraters 
Simeon, Kenneth, Roger, Rupert, 
and Boniface. At the Conventual 
Mass next morning these same five 
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clerics received the Minor Orders of 
Porter and Lector. 


The members of the Third Class 
of the Minor Seminary treated us to 
a very fine performance of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s “The Hidden Gem” on 
December 15. To Donald Schmidlin 
of St. Therese Parish, Indianapolis, 
fell the honor of acting the part of 
St. Alexius, whose interesting life 
story the play portrays. The whole 
cast is to be highly complimented 
on the fine evening of entertainment 
thus afforded us. 


Eight huge Greyhound buses lined 
up in front of the Abbey Church 
early on the morning of December 
19 to receive young men nervous 
with expectation. And why shouldn’t 
these young men be nervous? They 
were going home! That thought 
alone explains the emotions that 
filled their hearts and sent the blood 
coursing at top speed through their 
veins. At long last the Christmas 
vacation was here. Already at 6:15 
A.M. the greater part of the students 
were well on their way. By evening 
the seminary buildings were de- 
serted. Silence hung over them un- 
til January 7, the day of the boys’ 
return. 
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Not only the students were away 
from St. Meinrad for the Christmas 
feast. No less than thirty-three Fa- 
thers went forth from the Abbey 
Halls to carry the Christmas mes- 
sage of “peace” to souls outside by 
helping out in various parishes 
during the Christmas season. Those 
who remained at home were privi- 
leged to help send the Abbey’s 
Christmas message “over the air.” 
As last year, the Christmas Eve 
Midnight Mass was broadcast in its 
entirety over station WHAS of 
Louisville, Ky. According to reports 
received from various quarters, this 
was the best broadcast ever made by 
the monks. Previous experience had 
taught us to learn by past mistakes. 
Hence it happened this year that the 
announcer’s script was much better 
planned and used than ever before. 
Our sincere thanks are due to the 
officials of Station WHAS for the 
kind invitation extended to us to put 
on this broadcast and to the capable 
personnel sent to the Abbey to 
handle the technical details. We do 
hope that next year we shall again 
be so privileged. 


On January 8 Father Abbot at- 
tended the solemn blessing in St 
Procopius Church, Chicago, of the 
new Abbot of St. Procopius Abbey, 
Lisle, Ill., the Rt. Rev. Ambrose On- 
drak, O.S.B. In December Father 
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Abbot-elect Ambrose spent some 
days at St. Meinrad making his re- 
treat. On his return from the bless- 
ing Father Abbot Ignatius brought 
with him Dom Mauro Inguanez, 
0.S.B., a monk of the Abbey of 
Montecassino, Italy. Father Mau- 
rus spent several days with us at the 
abbey, during which time he told us 
much about the destruction of this 
spot so dear to us as “The Cradle of 
the Benedictine Order,” of its treas- 
ures, both destroyed and saved, and 
of the present lamentable state of 
affairs at Montecassino. Father is 
engaged in collecting funds for the 
restoration of the great abbey. At 
present the monks of Montecassino 
are occupying a small house recently 
erected at the top of the mount, near 
the ruins. Since 1947 is the four- 
teenth centennial year of the death 
of our holy father, St. Benedict, it 
is gratifying to learn that his tomb 
atop Montecassino remains intact, 
despite the desolation all around it. 


January 14 brought us our first 
information concerning the death at 
Rome on January 9 of the Abbot 
Primate of the Benedictine Order, 
the Rt. Rev. Fidelis von Stotzingen. 
Father Abbot Primate had been in 
ill health for some time. Born May 
1, 1871, he was professed at Beuron 
Abbey, Germany, on January 25, 
1892. Soon thereafter he was .sent 
to the newly erected College of Sant’ 
Anselmo at Rome to complete his 
studies for the holy priesthood. 
Ordained priest on September 27, 
1897, he showed himself such an ex- 
emplary monk and _ outstanding 
scholar that four years later the 
community of the recently restored 
Abbey of Maria Laach chose him as 
its abbot. Twelve years of wise 
leadership at Maria Laach prepared 
him well for the great task that 
still lay ahead. When in 1913 the 
abbots of the whole Order met in 
Rome to elect a Coadjutor for the 
Rt. Rev. Hildebrand de Hemptine, 
first Abbot Primate of the Bene- 
dictine Order, the choice fell upon 
the Abbot of Maria Laach, the Rt. 
Rev. Fidelis von Stotzingen. Re- 
elected at the expiration of his 
twelve year term of office in 1925 
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and again in 1937, Abbot Fidelis en- 
joyed the honor of the Primacy for 
thirty-four years. A very humble 
and self-effacing man, he was a 
truly fatherly Abbot. At the Col- 
legio di Sant’ Anselmo, the Bene- 
dictine headquarters in Rome, he 
was able to let his light shine before 
Abbots and monks of not merely one, 
but many monasteries, and thus to 
carry on in the footsteps of St. 
Benedict. Abbot Fidelis was laid to 
rest in the Sant’ Anselmo vault in 
the Campo Verano near the Basilica 
of St. Lawrence in Rome on January 
11. May he rest in peace! Accord- 
ing to present plans no election of a 
successor will take place until 
October of this present year. In the 
meantime the Very Rev. Ulric Beste, 
O.S.B., Rector of the Collegio di 
Sant’ Anselmo, assumes the duties 
of the Abbot Primate. 


The last week of January brought 
with it the usual stress and strain of 
examinations. With the business of 
one semester past the students 
treated themselves to a very welcome 
mid-year holiday on February 3rd 
and then settled down to the Re- 
treat. In the Minor Seminary the 
Rev. Edward Jennings, C.SS.R., con- 
ducted the Spiritual Exercises. His 
confrere, the Rev. George Stass, 
C.SS.R., performed a like service in 
the Major Seminary. For the 
monks, the Reverend Ronald Dinn, 
O.F.M., fulfilled the duties of Re- 
treat Master, while to our own Fa- 
ther Adrian Fuerst, O.S.B., fell the 
task of giving the conferences at St. 
Placid Hall, the Oblate School. At 
the end of the retreats on February 
7, all got back to the regular work- 
aday routine save the Minor Semi- 
narians. In accordance with the 
new archdiocesan regulations they 
devoted February 7-9 to the Forty 
Hours Devotion. 


On February 9 and 10 we were 


privileged to have with us His Ex-. 


cellency, the Most Rev. Paul C. 
Schulte, D.D., Archbishop of India- 
napolis, for ordination ceremonies. 
On Sunday, February 9, His Excel- 
lency conferred the Subdiaconate 
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and first Minor Orders, and on Mon- 
day, February 10, the Diaconate and 
the last Minor Orders. Though this 
was not His Excellency’s first visit 
to St. Meinrad, it was his first time 
here for ordinations. We hope to 
see him with us often in the future 
for this same purpose. Before 
leaving St. Meinrad the good Arch- 
bishop granted the students a free 
day, which was promptly enjoyed on 
the feast of St. Scholastica. 


After the ordinations on the morn- 
ing of February 9 Father Abbot 
Ignatius invested with the holy habit 
eleven Brother Candidates and thus 
introduced them to the life of the 
novitiate. The new novices come 
from far and near. Five are native 
Hoosiers: Stephen Sievers from Vin- 
cennes, Leo Brunette from Brazil, 
Clarence Vaal from St. Meinrad, 
Donald Taylor from Evansville, and 
Donald Howorth from Gary. Ken- 
tucky has two representatives in the 
group: Michael Lewis from Owens- 
boro, and Edgar Martin from Louis- 
ville. Edwin Strassel from Cincin- 
nati is the Ohioan in the class and 
John Henerforth of St. Louis the 
Missourian. Herbert Staples from 
Washington, D. C., and William 
Compton from Goliad, Texas, dis- 
pute the honor of having come the 
greatest distance to join the novi- 
tiate. On the following day, the 
feast of St. Scholastica, two new 
names were inscribed in the list of 
professed Brothers. They were 
Theodore Brune and Christopher 
Jeffords. Brother Theodore hails 
from Indianapolis, Ind., while 
Brother Christopher claims Niagara 
Falls, New York, as the home he ex- 
changed for that of St. Meinrad. 
We wish these newly professed 
Brothers and all the Novices God’s 
choicest blessings in their monastic 
life. And may they all enjoy in this 
life as well as in the next that hun- 
dredfold promised by our Divine 
Saviour to all those who leave home, 
parents, and relatives to follow 
Him! 
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The Garden Kids 


Hallie Whitaker 


The Vegetable Boys and Girls one day 


Kentucky Wonder Bean climbed down; 


Grew tired of work and stopped to play; Cucumber had a knotted frown; 


Old Irish Potato winked his eye 
At Betty Beet and made her cry; 


She blushed deep red and ran beside 
The skirt of Lettuce Leaf to hide; 
Bermuda Onion heard her cries 


And squirted juice in Murphy’s eyes. 


Red Pepper too was getting hot; 
The Pea Kids burst their coats and shot. 


But when the shooting stopped that day 
They'd all had quite enough of play; 
They went to growing with a will 


While in the garden all was still. 
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BROTHER 


I wish to acknowledge a favor re- 
ceived through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad. For a year I was 
suffering over a bad business ven- 
ture. A friend who was helped gave 
me a picture of Bro. Meinrad. Al-; 
most immediately I had peace of 
mind. M. H. New York 


Enclosed find an _ offering in. 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad for} 
a favor received. E.F. New York 


I prayed to Bro. Meinrad for a 
special favor and promised if my 
favor was granted I would send an 
offering of five dollars toward the 
canonization. My favor was granted, 
and I send the enclosed offering. 

V.M.W. Wisconsin 

I am sending a dollar for a Mass 
in thanksgiving to Bro. Meinrad for 
a favor received almost immediately 
after asking his intercession. 

P. B. Indiana 

Enclosed is an offering for a Mass 
to be said, for the canonization of 
Bro. Meinrad in thanksgiving for a 
great favor received through his in- 
tercession. M.G. Colo. 

Enclosed find $2.00 for Masses in 
honor of Bro. Meinrad in thanks- 
giving for favors received—winning 
a trial in court and damages done to 
my car by a person not having any 
insurance. The settlement is being 
made; while not for the full amount 
it is by far more than I had believed 
I would receive. Also he has helped 
me with a very sore knee. 

M.S. Illinois 

Thanks for the help received 
through Bro. Meinrad the day the 
Novena ended. Many other times I 
have received help from him, too. 

M.E. Indiana 


I am sending you a dollar for a 
Mass to be said in honor of Bro. 
Meinrad for a favor received from 
him. M.L. Illinois 


I am enclosing $2.00 in honor of 
Bro. Meinrad and Mary Rose Fer- 
ron for favors received again. 

G.C. Penna. 


Enclosed find an offering for a 
Mass in honor of Bro. Meinrad in 
thanksgiving for a favor received. 

M.T.B. Indiana 





The 
Meinrad Eugster, 
member of Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 


Brother 
was a 


Servant of God, 


O.S.B., 


in Switzerland. There he died in 
1925 highly respected by his con- 
freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


MEINRAD HELPS 


I promised Bro. Meinrad to pub- 
lish it if he granted my two favors. 
He did, so I wish to acknowledge my 
gratitude. A Benedictine Nun. La. 

Please use the enclosed offering 
for Holy Masses in gratitude to Bro. 
Meinrad. My mother was cured 
after being critically ill, M.C. Il. 

Kindly accept the enclosed offer- 
ing for Masses to be read in thanks- 
giving for very special favors re- 
ceived from Bro. Meinrad, 

M.T.B. Ind. 

I wish to acknowledge a favor I 
feel I received through Bro. Mein- 
rad’s intercession. D.F. Mass. 

Enclosed is a dollar; please have 
a Mass said for the canonization of 
Bro. Meinrad promised if a very 
great favor was received. 

H.W. 

Early in July I wrote you regard- 
ing one of our small grand- 
daughters who was born with a de- 
fective hip. Since then the parents 
have faithfully said the prayers and 
invoked Bro. Meinrad’s aid. Recent- 
ly the cast which the child is in was 
replaced by a larger one and the 
doctor assured them the bones are 
growing properly and that she will 
walk. Also, two weeks ago today 
my husband suffered a heart attack 
that was almost fatal. He now 
seems to be out of danger. 

A.F.C. 

Enclosed you will find two dollars 
in thanksgiving for my petitions 
that were granted. A Friend. IIl. 

Enclosed is a Mass offering for 
the canonization of Bro. Meinrad in 
thanksgiving for a favor received. 
After many years my brother has 
received the Sacraments again. 

J.C.A. Missouri 

Enclosed find an offering for a 
Mass which I promised for the cause 
of Bro. Meinrad for a favor re- 
ceived. M.T.B. Indiana 

My mother prayed to Bro. Mein- 
rad and almost immediately began to 
improve. She is no longer a bed 
patient. W.L.T. Ohio 


Enclosed find an offering for a 
Mass in honor of Bro. Meinrad in 
thanksgiving for the recovery of my 
hearing. S.M.E. New York 


Nebraska 


Illinois 














FOLLOW CHRIST 1947 


ANNUAL VOCATION BOOKLET 


This is the Ninth Annual Vocation booklet published by The 
Grail in order to acquaint youth and their parents with the 
Vocation to the Priesthood or Religious Life in the various ways 
it can be done in America and the Missions. The contents for 
the 1947 booklet are: The Priesthood by Rev. Victor Goossens; 
The Oblates of St. Francis de Sales; Modern Samaritans (The 
Alexian Brothers); Vocation in General by Rev. Placidus Kempf, 
O.S.B., The Religious of Christian Education; Vocations Today by 
Rev. Jerome Palmer, O.S.B.: The Dominicans by Sister Mary Faith, 
O.P.; The Red Friars of the Redemption (Trinitarians); St. John 
Bosco, The Apostle of Youth and His Congregation (The Sale- 
sians); My Week at Benet Lake by David Keyser; | Have Chosen 
You (The Servants of Mary). 96 pages. 

25¢ a copy. 5 copies $1.00. 
15¢ a copy for 10 or more copies. 


6 6 O° 6 9 6 Oo 
PAST VOCATION BOOKLETS 


Since we can not include every Order and Congregation that exists in the United States in one booklet 
we are endeavoring to do it through the series of Annual Vocation booklets. Available at the same prices 
as the FOLLOW CHRIST 1947 booklet are the ones of previous years. The first two issues are out of 
print, but will be reprinted, copies of Numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 can be ordered. 


ORDER BLANK 
| enclose $.... for the following:— 


copylies) FOLLOW CHRIST 1947, Vocation Booklet. 


......copy lies) CHRIST CALLS by Theodore Heck, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
Vocation Handbook for Priests and Teachers. 


copies of VOCATION PRAYER leaflets. 25¢ per hundred. 
copies of VOCATION POSTERS, 3 kinds, 3 for 5¢. 


copy (lies) each of Past Vocation Numbers. Circle Issues you want:— 


® @ 2 6 Ff @ (5 copies $1.00). 


Note: Enclose remittance with order and it will be sent postpaid. Otherwise postage will be billed. 


Order from 


The GRAIL Office Room 7 ST. MEINRAD, (WD. 








